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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


“BIG BUSINESS” SNCETHODS to AID © 


CRRUIT —NCARKETING 


In These Days of Large Undertakings the Small Unit Is at 

a Disadvantage. Hence the Organization of This “Super-Co- 

operative” with Fifty Million Dollars Capital, to Function as 

the National Sales Outlet for the Local Co-operatives Pack- 
ing Fruits and Vegetables. 


By CU ILLIAM NC. FARDINE 


Former United States Secretary of Agriculture 


sales and service organization, owned, managed 

and controlled by American farmers who grow 
fruits and vegetables. Perhaps it could properly be 
called a super-co-operative association, since it affords 
direct representation to the several hundred local co- 
operatives dealing in these commodities. 

As the individual local co-operative is not large 
enough to maintain sales agencies in all of the domestic 
and foreign markets, the United Growers will furnish 
to the local co-operative the eyes, ears and skilled sales- 
manship, as well as the necessary personal contacts, in 
the big marketing centers where prices are determined. 
As this unified representation will secure better dis- 
tribution and eliminate much destructive and wasteful 
competition, both in the shipping districts and in the 
destination markets, it will ultimately prevent market 
gluts; and because of a national system of traffic man- 
agement, enormous sums now going to the carriers 
for rehauling shipments from the big marketing cen- 
ters toward points where the shipments originated 
will be saved for the growers of the local co-oper- 
atives. Add to the foregoing, expert counsel in all 
the stages from planting time until the harvest is 
shipped, and a central agency for providing produc- 
tion credit at the beginning of the crop season, and 
the chief functions of the United Growers have been 
enumerated. 


Seek Reduction in Distributing Costs 


On account of the fact that less than one-third of 
the dollar spent by the consumer for fruits and vege- 
tables goes to the farmer, this organization was 
founded by men who shared the belief that one great 
need of these farmers was a national organization 
capable of reducing distribution costs, marketing gluts, 
speculation, ete., and thereby assure to the grower a 
larger percentage of the consumer’s dollar. To that 
end every facility of the United Growers will be 
directed, with the hope that the local co-operatives 
will be led out of impoverished conditions to the effi- 
cient and prosperous basis of big business. 

The United Growers will render the members of 
local co-operatives the same quality of service re- 
ceived by members of 
a national  co-oper- 
ative, for this organ- 


[isnt “United Growers of America” is a national 


hundred cars to a thousand or more annually but which 
cannot afford to maintain sales agencies in the impor- 
tant market places of the nation. If they are to be 

provided with the 





THE BLOW THAT OUGHT TO RING THE BELL 


same service and af- 
ford the same advan- 





try, the United Growers will 
handle these crops as they 
are ready for tke market. 
They will be marketing crops 
for growers in some parts 
of the United States on 
every market day in the 
year. The agents of the fed- 
erated organizations will not 
be selling just a single com- 
modity, but a group of com- 
modities. 

There is a fundamental 
difference between the United 
Growers and a co-operative 
handling only one commodi- 
ty, but both types are neces- 
sary. In the case of the 








tages as citrus is do- 
ing for its growers, it 
must be done with 
such an organization 
as the United Growers. 


A Succession of 


Commodities 

I do not know if 
I have made my ex- 
planation clear; but 
in summing it up 


there are between 200 
and 300 good = sized 
co-operatives in the 
United States packing 
fruits and vegetables, 
many of which handle 
but a single commod- 
ity, such as celery in 
Florida, tomatoes in 
Mississippi, strawber- 











ries in Missouri, ap- 
ples in Oregon, or 


grapes in Michigan. 
United Growers takes 
these crops, produced 
and assembled by the 
them 
and 


locals, and sells 


in the domestic 
export “iatracls Dus 


is provided a continu 
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ization is a federation — 
of many co-operatives. 
All are pooling their 
interests to reduce 
marketing costs. For 
example, we have in 
Florida a number of 
co-operatives, handling 
such commodities as 
celery in one case and 
tomatoes in another. 
In other parts of the 
State are co-operatives 
handling Satsuma or- 
anges or potatoes, all 
of which must be sold 
within a relatively 
short period of the 
year. These locals will 
continue to maintain 
their individual _ set- 
ups, but the United 
Growers will be their 
national sales organ- 
izatfon. 


Year-Around Sales 
Service 


Every market day 
in the year will find 
the United Growers 
directing the crops of 
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pressions of approval. 
tive cartoons are 
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citrus fruit producers of 
California, the organization 
deals almost exclusively in a 
single commodity, grown in 
one region and almost en- 
tirely in one State. Their 
success is possible because 
they have varieties produced 
in large volume which ripen 
at different times of the year, 
hence they have oranges to 
sell from January until De- 
cember. By reason of this 
fortunate state of affairs 
they are able to maintain 
around that one commodity 
a national sales organization 
of far-flung proportions with- 
out involving the growers in 
exorbitant expense. There 
are, however, only a few 
commodities produced in the 
United States to which this 











its local co-operatives 
to the markets of 
strongest demand. Florida products, for example, come 
on the market earlier than the same kind of products 
produced in States farther north. As the harvest sea- 
son shifts northward and to other sections of the coun- 


type of organization, in the 
light of present experience, 
would seem to be adapted. 

The United Growers, as I have said before, is or- 


ganized to sell for local co-operatives producing and 
handling commodities in volume ranging from a few 


As Viewed by the Dailies 


The announcement of the organization of 
United Growers of America was well 
ceived by the Daily Press of the’ coun- 
try, and brought forth many editorial ex- 
Three representa— 
reproduced herewith: 
Above, from Herald-Tribune, New York 
i from New York Journal. 
Lower, from Providence (R. 1.) Journal. 
i Used by Permission.) 


ity of marketing ser\ 


ice, reaching from producer to the points of con- 
sumption. And since many locals have pooled the 
marketing of their tonnage, the overhead of the 


United Growers is reduced, competent management is 
provided, credits otherwise beyond the reach of the 
locals are obtained and a new and infinitely greater 
bargaining power is reflected all the way back to the 
individual farmer. 

In the aggregate, Jarge volumes of tomatoes, melons, 
ete., will be handled through United Growers; gluts 
and wasteful competition will be reduced; distance 
and time will be shortened; fruits and vegetables will 
be delivered in fresher and more wholesome condition 
and at a better price for the producer. A series of 
savings will be effected all along the line and the 
aggregate saving will also be reflected to the advan- 
tage of the consumer since he will get a more whole- 
some and tasteful product at a reasonable price. 

Marketing Service from Farm to Market 

The United Growers will provide a type of serviee 
to the grower which is not now available through 
local co-operatives. Facilities are provided for han- 
dling products in an even, orderly flow and with max- 
imum distribution, all the way from the farm and 
orchard up to and including the destina- 
tion markets, the auctions and the for- 
eign markets. At the present time local 
co-operatives sell their commodities to 
brokers, speculators, commission houses, 
ete., many of whom are in sharp com- 
petition with each other. This is the sys- 
tem which has grown up in our country 
in the last quarter of a century and 
every year is becoming more complicated. 
It is expensive, it is uneconomic and it 
is antiquated. I do not say that it is 
the fault of any particular group of men; it has just 
simply grown up and it is high time that a better sys- 
tem be substituted, as it is out of line with modern 
merchandising methods and at wide variance with the 
practices employed in other lines of business. 

Other industries are merging small units into bigger 
combinations and the large sized combinations into even 
greater combinations, because they have found it prac- 
ticable to do so. Mergers are a part of the spirit of 
the age because they have been found to be profitable. 
More money can be made and the price of commodities 
can be reduced to the consumer through decreased over- 
head expense. United Growers represents big business 
for the fruit and vegetable farmers, because it repre- 
sents a large number of growers who produce a large 
volume of business, marketing through one overhead 
sales agency. This is applying to agriculture the same 
methods found to be advantageous by those in other 
big commercial fields. 


Ample Finances Required 


It would scarcely be possible for the government 
through the Federal Farm Board, despite its $500,000,- 
000 and all of its power, to construct a marketing sys- 
tem, owned and controlled by the producers, unless 
money outside of governmental sources is made avail- 
able to the growers. It costs a lot of money to carry 
an acre of cabbage, tomatoes, celery or any other 
vegetable from the time of preparing the (To Page 16). 
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low E3ORDEAUX <NCIXTURE ACTS 


As an NSECTICIDE & 


What Investigators Have Learned About the Solu- 
bility of Copper in Bordeaux, Its Penetration Into 
and Its Effect on the Leaf Tissue, and the Action of 
Copper in Solution in the Plant Juices on Certain 


ably aware of the fact that Bordeaux 
mixture was first discovered acci- 
dentally as a fungicide by Millardet in 1882 
in the vineyards of France. It had been 
placed there to prevent the picking of the 
grapes by wayfarers passing along the road- 
side where the grapes were growing. Millar- 
det found incidentally that the downy mildew destroyed 
all the grapes except those so treated. This was the 
ginning of many problems of research for the control 
of both plant diseases and insects by this spray mate- 
rial. All of the early work pertained to the value of 
this material as a fungicide or problems relative to its 
action upon or through leaf tissues. Only in recent 
years has it been investigated as an insecticide and 
there are many questions relative to its action upon 
insects and plant tissues which can be answered only 
in a vague way at the present time. 

The first series of investigations were carried on ex- 
tensively by Millardet and Gayon immediately after the 
discovery of Bordeaux as a fungi- 
cide. They came to the conclusion 
after long study that copper de- 
posited on the leaf in very dilute 
solution was absorbed by the leaf 
in small quantity, but very rapidly. 
According to these investigators, it 
is fixed by the cuticle of the leaf 
but also penetrates deeply into the 
leaf Their work left un- 
solved many problems which have 
stimulated research by several in- 
vestigators in the past forty-five 
years. The large majority _of this 
work has pertained to the question 
of fungicidal value and plant injury 
and it was not until about 1920 
that this material was even con- 
sidered as a_ possible insecticide. 
Only a few of the important views 
or conclusions reached by these in- 
vestigators which are important as 
a probable background for the dis- 
cussion of Bordeaux as an insec- 
ticide will be given here. 

Practically all of these investi- 
gators have agreed that Bordeaux 
contains no soluble copper at the 
time of application of the spray 
and that as it is spread upon the 
Jeaves it is insoluble or very slowly 
soluble. In this form it has no 
fungicidal power and recent inves- 
tigations by the writer have shown 
that it apparently has no insecti- 
cidal value either in this form. In 
order to secure defensive action 
there must be moisture carrying a 
certain proportion of copper in so- 
lution. Observations and experi- 
ments support the idea that carbon 
dioxide has a solvent action on 
copper hydroxide but it is thought 
that other agencies may cause this 
condition either alone or in con- 
junction with carbon dioxide. 


Some Probable Solvents of 
Copper 
Swingle in 1896 stated, “It is 


Mii FRUIT GROWERS are prob- 


“asdSut. 





Types of Sucking Insects. 


with the copper hydroxide adhering to the leaf surface, 
causes more or less of it to pass into solution.” 

These observations would indicate that atmospheric 
conditions, meteoric waters, carbon dioxide or other 
chemical atmospheric materials and leaf secretions may 
all be concerned in the solution of copper. But all 
agree that although insoluble when applied to the leaves 
it is rendered soluble. 


Effects of Copper on Leaf Tissues 
As regards the absorption of soluble copper into the 
leaf, copper has never been found in sufficient quantity 
in leaf tissues to test it, even when present in sufficient 


DWIGHT NW. DE LONG 


Professor of Entomology, Ohio State University 


five thousand parts of water. This condition 


must be recognized however as abnormal. It 
is possible that accumulation occurs: and 


Crandall states that “If accumulation occurs 
it can hardly apply to other than very minute 


quantities, unless it be through chemical 
changes which form new compounds, in- 


nocuous to the protoplasm of living cells.” 
Aderhold and Shander attribute common injurious 
effects to accumulation of copper in quantity sufficient 
to kill the cells. One of the most interesting discoveries 
was that made by Rumm who found that the deeper 
color of Bordeaux sprayed leaves is caused by an in- 
crease in the number of chlorophyll grains. In keeping 
with this he found a decided increase in the thickness 
of sprayed leaves. This is a physiological change and 
undoubtedly the stimulating effect which has caused 
increases in yields of certain crops, especially since in- 
creased chlorophyll causes increased sugar manufacture 
and this is stored in the fruit. 








Rumm explains this phenomena by stating that 
“Either remains of the sprayed 
salts are taken up through the epi- 
dermis by the leaf, resulting in 
chemical changes which appear 


sooner or later in the above con- 
sidered physiological changes or 
the materials only adhere firmly to 
the cuticle, remain on the whole 
unchanged and act only by their 
presence, that is, exert an influence 
on the life activities of the plant.” 

This work was all performed be- 
fore Bordeaux was even considered 
of value as a method of insect con- 
trol but these experimental results 
may be important in explaining 
some of the results of more recent 
work upon how it acts as an in- 
secticide. 


Bordeaux as an Insecticide 


For several years Bordeaux has 
been classified as a repellent to cer- 
tain types of insects and recom- 
mended in that capacity. It was 
not until 1922, therefore, that Bor- 
deaux was found to have insecti- 
cidal properties and to function as 
an insecticide for the potato leaf 
hopper. This work was performed 
by Fenton and Hartzell working in 
Iowa, but they made no detailed 
study to find in what way Bor- 
deaux functioned as an insecticide. 
Several workers have used Bor- 
deaux since the observations of 
these men, to ascertain field con- 
trol but none of them have ap- 
parently gone into this question of 
how it really kills. 

In 1926 and 1927 this question 
was brought more forcibly to the 
writer while carrying on compara- 
tive field tests with a variety of in- 
secticides for leafhopper control. 
It was noticed that insecticides like 
pyrethrum extracts killed the leaf- 
hoppers within a few hours after 
spraying. These sprays however 
had no effect upon the young leaf- 








possible that the drops of rain or 
dew standing for some time on the 
leaves or other parts of plants may 
absorb from superficial cells, sugar 
or other substances that may serve 


to increase the solubility of the 
copper.” Clark in 1902 also found "Sprayed surface resulted, 
evidence to _ indicate that the 


piant was active in dissolving the copper hydroxide. 

Crandall in 1909 found, judging from the amount of 
copper in solution, that meteoric waters possess solvent 
powers that are not found in water artificially applied. 

Bain in 1902 held the view that the glandular sur- 
faces of the teeth increased solubility and consequent 
marginal injury due to solubility of copper hydroxide. 

Shander in 1904 came to the conclusion that the plant 
secretes an acid which has solvent action on copper 
hydroxide and this solution is taken up by the leaves. 

Clark further states, “The epidermis of leaves al- 
though protected by a cuticle is well known to be more 
or less permeable to the dissolved substances. occurring 
in the cell sap particularly along the union of the epi- 
derma] cells. When the dew is on the leaf we have two 
solutions—the dew drop without and the cell sap within 
separated by a more or less permeable membrane. These 
conditions must result in the exosmosis of at least some 
o1 the contents of the cell sap, which, coming in contact 


In this experiment the upper surface only of 
the leaf was sprayed with Bordeaux, care be- 
ing taken -that none touched the underside. 
Leafhoppers were confined within the glass 
cell, permitting them access to the underside 
of the leaf, which was clean. 


ing. This 


Feeding on this 
within two or 


quantities to injure leaves. In spite of this fact it is 
known that Bordeaux spray produces a_ stimulating 
effect upon certain types of leaves and in many cases 
causes severe plant injury. 

There are differences of opinion regarding the man- 
ner in which copper in solution in leaf tissues enters or 
affects the protoplasm, killing certain areas of the leaf 
in some cases and stimulating them apparently in other 
instances. The common view is that water with copper 
in solution penetrates the cells by osmosis. This view 
was first advanced by Millardet. 

On the other hand Rumm holds the view that poison- 
ous action results from contact without penetration. He 
speaks of it as chemotactic action, ascribed to electrical 
attraction between cell protoplasm and the coating of 
Bordeaux deposited on the leaves. This has been sup- 
ported somewhat by experimental work which has 
shown that copper would injure leaves with broken or 
pricked surfaces at dilutions as great as one in twenty- 


three days, in the death of the insects pre- 

ceded by typical symptoms of copper poison- 

interesting experiment 

that copper from the Bordeaux on the upper 

side penetrated the leaf tissue, entering into 

solution with the plant juices, rendering them 
toxic to the leafhoppers. 


hoppers which hatched a few hours 
after treatment; consequently a 
new leafhopper population was 
soon established upon these treated 
plants. In experiments with Bor- 
deaux mixture, on the other hand, 
it was observed that there was no 
immediate effect upon the leafhop- 
pers, for at the end of twenty-four hours after spraying, 
the leafhoppers were as abundant as at the time of ap- 
plication. After this period, however, they gradually 
died until at the end of three or four days, all had 
succumbed. Observations a week later showed no new 
leafhopper population in view of the fact that the 
newly hatched nymphs died soon after hatching and 
this continued over a period of several days after ap- 
plication of the Bordeaux. 

This spray for the control of the leafhopper was es- 
pecially interesting since it did not seem to function 
as a normal contact insecticide but performed a delayed 
but certain killing of the individuals present and a 
continued lethal action of the material for a consider- 
able length of time after application, which effectively 
controls the individuals hatching after treatment. In 
view of these observations and in an attempt to answer 
this question, in 1928 the writer carried out a series 
of detailed experiments in order to ascer- (7'0 Page 17) 
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3ETTER ORCHARD SERVICE 
“C)ith (;QUIPMENT that 


“CKITS” the 


This Ex-Shoe Clerk Built Up a Profitable Busi- 
ness Taking Care of Small Orchards with His 
Type of 


Modern Power Equipment. This 


Contract Orchard Care Presents a 


Opportunity to Young Men with Horticultural 


Training and Equipment 


By F. Fl. FCIGGINS 


ILLIONAIRES or Japanese truck 
M gardeners, the world demands service 
for its money and is willing to pay 
for efficiency. That's the lesson A. M. Cas- 
pari, ex-shoe clerk of Milwaukee, learned in 
the building up of a unique business that 
will this year gross him $80,000 and is rap- 
idly expanding to take care of the neighbors of satisfied 
customers who have watched his unique orchard care 
business. 

Caspari is succeeding financially at a game at which 
older and more experienced men went broke. However, 
he took it out of the “game” class and made it a busi- 
ness. Shoes or orange groves, you must give a service 
that builds confidence in your product, he found. 

Salesmanship, Service and Knowledge 
mysterious about building such a 
care of little 10-acre orange groves 
than anyone else can do it, accord- 
from Milwaukee. He first figured 


There’s nothing 
business as taking 
better and cheaper 
ing to the tall boy 


out the best way to do this orchard work and then 
equipped himself to do it on a business basis. That 


meant salesmanship and service. 

Also, knowledge of the business of 
had to be gained from hard experience. Growing 
oranges in California for America’s breakfast tables 
sounded more romantic than kneeling all day unlacing 
dirty shoes that carried the dust, mud and snow of a 
busy city’s outdoors. That's self evident, but only im- 
petuous youth or irresponsible older people leave jobs 
with sure pay envelopes to follow the glowing pictures 
of suave real estate men and railroad literature. 

But Caspari wanted to see for himself. Perhaps the 
blood of ancestors of the Columbus type surged in his 
veins, impelling him to seek fortune toward the setting 
sun, Anyway, whatever the compelling force, Caspari 
presently found himself in the midst of orange groves, 
no longer a shoe clerk with a weekly salary that would 
keep him eating regularly. Also, he found that a citrus 
grove is much like a factory: you have to keep pouring 
labor and material into it to get out the finished prod- 
uct. After a crop has grown it must be harvested and 
marketed, and, if one proposes to stay in the business 
the product must be marketed at a profit. 

“Farm relief,” so much in the public print since the 
post-war deflation, had to be met and solved by our 


‘aising oranges 
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He solved it, too, 


hero. 
and in that solution found 
his future and a pleasant 


implements. 


profitable business that 

keeps him among orange 

blossoms and fruit from one year’s end to another. 
The first contact with Caspari gives you an insight 

into his success. He meets his public pleasantly and 

is anxious to give his best service. Fitting shoes to 

mis- 


feet of diverse types, some of them previously 
fitted, had taught him some valuable lessons. Farmers 


are no different from the human nature standpoint than 
city people. They’ve been 









Time on the road between jobs is reduced to a minimum by loading the tractor 
onto a specially constructed trailer, drawn behind the truck carrying the tillage 


Note .the recording clock on back of seat to check every movement 
of time out and to keep operators up to highest efficiency. 


question was about solved, and the industry was set- 


tling down to the use of the type best adapted to 
orchard work. 
But in his initial purchase of equipment Caspari 


made the mistake of picking up an old, worn-out tractor 
because it was “cheap,”’ buying from an orchard con- 
tractor who was going out of business. As a result he 
not only paid out much 
of his income for new 





frequently oversold, or 

sold the wrong thing. — . canrarnereermen parts, but spent many of 

Hence, when they are sold New Reduced Prices for 1929 his nights. rebuilding his 

: : lesions: tb . im CASPARI : * 

right with a pleasant ap- N avrnve jal Sire aeaba esa Canine | old tractor. But let us 

proach by a pleasing per- be gs wok nat ahbiten . have Mr. Caspari tell the 

sonality trying to give aa : eT Jo story in his own way: 

them “a correct fit’? they Ew resi ; ere $40) to $50 uth i “I was forced into the 

appreciate it—and come ute tractor contractor game 
cw | by some of my neighbors. 

i) 


back for more and more. 
The care and tillage of Nm 7 dl A rs 














When I bought my ranch 











the small orange orchards se per Per I found that it needed 
of about 10 acres which cone en . some pretty deep work 
dot Southern California, : Benin Seg : i done at once, it having 
particularly within 50 mon cee HB wh see been cared for with teams 
miles of Los Angeles, has time actusity ematores 8 3 for several years. So I 
proved a source of grief paces vaio pabeingi ash hs Nagersetbgtary* bought a rebuilt tractor 
to their owners. When = . of a well known make 
the owner of a little The contract prices charged by Mr. Caspari for and several very good and 


orchard attempts to han- 
dle the work himself, the 
investment in machinery 
mounts too high. The use 
of horses has proved impractical and expensive. The 
change from horse to tractor in citrus growing has been 
rapid. The citrus industry is now practically horseless. 

Contract orchard care, as it is usually called, devel- 
oped along neighbor cooperation lines first. A farmer 


of one of his pieces 





with a complete outfit of 

One of A. M. Caspari’s operators equipment would take on 
a aoanee gee he the care of one or two 

ee ee neighbors’ orchards. Then 


to start. 
he would add another or so 


to keep his equipment and 
men busy, going outside the 
citrus areas to do_ beet, 
bean, potato, alfalfa and 
other work to fill out the 
year. 

The past twenty years 
has given orange growers 
all the experience of the 
farm tractor industry, as 
the farm tractor’ has 
“grown up” in the citrus 
groves. Every variety and 
model turned out during 
the past two decades has 
had a trial at citrus produc- 
tion. Hence, the orange 
growers have learned a lot 
about tractors and tractor 
operators. 

A Costly Initial Mistake 

Caspari arrived in Cali- 
fornia and bought into the 
citrus game just about the 
period when the tractor 








orchard care are shown in the above reproduction 


efficient implements. After 
getting my own orchard 
into pretty fair shape I 
was asked to take up 
several of my neighbors’ 


of “sales literature.” 


some deep cultivating 
groves. 

“The year following the purchase of my first rebuilt 
tractor I was compelled to purchase a second one and 
hire a. man to operate it. Then the demands upon my 
time became so great I hired another man to run my 
first tractor and between looking after my own grove 
and superintending the operation of the two tractors 
I was kept pretty busy. 

“Business increased so in the third vear that I made 
up my mind to make the tractor business my main 
business and the ranch business secondary. I purchased 
an unused garage building and bought two more rebuilt 
tractors and a whole new outfit of implements. With 
my expansion I felt the need of engaging competent 
office assistance and was fortunate in securing the sery- 
ices of a man who was formerly in the cost accounting 
business in New York and whose forte was compiling 
statistics. 

“My new bookkeeper’s first report to me was made 
upon the cost of carrying on my tractor work for the 
previous six months and from this report I was con- 
siderably taken back to find that though I was kept so 
very busy, practically all of my profit had been eaten 
up in repair parts and labor expended upon the rebuilt 
tractors which I had started out with. 


Re-equipping With New Tractors 


“I immediately got in touch with the local sales 
manager for a line of well known Pacific Coast tractors 
and carefully went into the merits of that line and 
finished up by giving him my order for immediate de- 
livery of two two-tons. Before fall I had ordered two 
more and was then on 100 per cent basis of that make. 

“With the larger and more powerful tractors I had 
to start reorganizing my implement (To Page 18) 


upon 








THE GENERAL OUTLOOK 


By PAUL FROEHLICH 
U.S. BD: A. 


= IS becoming increasingly evident that 
this will be a year of very light fruit 
production. The combined August 1 con- 
dition reports for 12 fruit crops, on an 
average, were 24 per cent below the re- 
ports of a year ago and 19 per cent below 
the 10-year average for August 1. During 
July the prospective production of apples 


was reduced by 5,000.000 bushels, while 
peaches dropped 1,700,000 bushels, and 
pears showed practically no change. The 


condition of oranges in California declined 
11 points during July. 


The General Situation 


Apples.—Very dry weather in most of 
the important apple States during last 
month resulted in a decrease of 5,000,000 
bushels, so that the total crop of apples 
is now estimated at 149,000,000 bushels. 
This would be about one-fifth less than 
the quantity harvested last year, but one- 
fifth more than the very short crop of 
1927. The commercial apple crop is fore- 
cast at approximately 30,000,000 barrels, 
compared with 35,000,000 in 1928. 

Peaches. — Prospective production of 
peaches has been reduced to about 45,400,- 
000 bushels or one-third less than last sea- 


son's crop. South Atlantic States had 
less than half as many peaches as last 
year, while the western crop is about 30 


per cent lighter than that of 1928. Cali- 
fornia clingstone peaches show especially 
low condition and may produce only 162,- 
000 tons. 

Pears.—According to August 1 condi- 
tion, the pear crop is still expected to total 
19,800,000 bushels, which would be about 
four-fifths as large as the 1928 crop. With 
the exception of 1927, condition of pears 
is the lowest since 1921. Prospects are 
especially poor in the North Atlantic 
States. Pacifie Goast States expect about 
one-fifth fewer pears than in 1928. 

Grape production may amount to only a 
little more than 2,000,000 tons, compared 
with 2.670.000 last season. California 
alone is estimated to have a reduction of 
5,000 tons from last year’s harvested 
crop in that State. All other States com- 
bined may have about one-tenth fewer 
grapes than in 1928, but one-third more 
than in 1927. Production of wine varieties 
of grapes in California is forecast at 420,- 
000 tons, as against 482.000 harvested last 





year. Raisin grapes may amount to 
1,010,000 tons, or 396,000 less than in 
1928, and table varieties in California are 


expected to produce 361,000 tons, com- 
pared with 478,000 shipped last season. 

Citrus Fruit——Condition of the Cali- 
fornia orange crop declined 11 points 
during July and was only 59 per cent of 
normal on August 1, as against 93 per 
cent a year ago. Lemons showed a condi- 
tion of 64 per cent or 24 points below last 
season’s corresponding figure. Both or- 
anges and grapefruit in Florida have an 
indicated condition 22 per cent lower than 
in August, 1928, and these two fruits 
average close to 60 per cent of normal this 
year. 


Federal Farm Board 


The Farm Board has begun to function 
and organizations of fruit growers are al- 
ready seeking financial aid from _ that 
source. From the $500,000,000 revolving 
fund, authorized by Congress, the first 
loan was an emergency appropriation of 
- $300,000 to the Florida United Growers 
and the Florida Citrus Fruit Exchange, 
to aid in fighting ravages of the Med- 
iterranean fruit fly in that State. It is 
planned to equip certain packing houses 
in such a way that government regula- 
tions for combating the fruit fly can be 
met and that the major portion of this 
year’s crop of citrus fruits in Florida can 
be marketed. 

Applications for aid from the Farm 
Board have been made by California grape 
interests and by other organizations. The 
latest plan to be announced is a nation- 
wide fruit and vegetable growers’ co-op- 
erative organization, known as the United 
Growers of America. This will have as 
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members several smaller independent as- 
sociations, located in various parts of the 
country. Press reports say that “the pur- 
pose of the United Growers of America 
is to strengthen such local organizations 
by obtaining for them a more complete 
marketing service, adequate credit, and 
other advantages not now accessible. The 
organizations becoming associated with 
the United Growers of America will con- 
tinue to function in their respective local 
fields.” 


Peach Season Waning 


September 1 usually sees most of the 
peaches out of the way except those in 
New York State, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Ohio and the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast areas. By August 10 only 16,500 
cars of peaches had been shipped, com- 
pared with about 35,400 the year before. 
The shortage was especially noticeable in 
southeastern producing districts. 

By mid-August, the area from Virginia 
to New Jersey was active, Illinois was 
shipping heavily, and California’s move- 
ment was increasing. Illinois expected to 
market a large number of cars by rail, in 
addition to truck haulings. Early-season 
prices were fairly well maintained through- 
out the southern and middle tier of States, 
in spite of the inferior quality of much 
fruit. General jobbing range recently was 
$1.50-$3 per bushel. The crop is very 
light in Ohio, and is about one-third be- 


low last year’s figure in Pennsylvania, 
New York and Michigan. Colorado ex- 


pects more peaches than in 1928, but 
States farther west less. 

Most kinds of canned fruit probably will 
be short this year, and values may be 
correspondingly higher. In California, can- 
neries were reported to be paying $80 per 
ton for yellow clingstone peaches, or about 
four times what the growers netted in 
each of the last two seasons. Both No. 2 
and No. 1 peaches are in demand this 
year, whereas No. 2 fruit has been allowed 
to go to waste in recent seasons. 


Apple Shipments Increasing 


Movement of apples from northern Cal- 
ifornia was greatly delayed, but had be- 
come important by the middle of August 
and was then averaging about 50 cars 
daily. Shipments in other western sec- 
tions had scarcely begun. Movement of 
eastern and midwestern apples to date 
has been four times as heavy as shipments 
from the West. with Illinois and Dela- 
ware leading all other States. The com- 
mercial crop is lighter than last year in 
all the important producing districts ex- 
cept New England, Michigan, Missouri, 
Arkansas and Kansas, and the entire sit- 
uation looks favorable from a marketing 
standpoint. Such varieties of eastern ap- 
ples as Wealthy and Maiden Blush were 
selling at $1.25-$3 per bushel basket in 
terminal markets, with Oldenburgs rang- 
ing $2.25-$2.50. These prices are nearly 
double those of a year ago. 


Export Prospects 


The 1928-29 apple season was quite 
successful with respect to export markets. 
About 20 per cent of the United States 
commercial crop was exported last sea- 
as against 12 per cent the year be- 


son, 
fore and 18 per cent during the 1926-27 
season. Shipments to the Continent of 


Europe showed the greatest increase, and 
at times the demand, particularly for 


good barreled apples, exceeded the sup- 
ply. A detailed 14-page mimeographed 
report by Edwin Smith, entitled “Sum- 
mary of the 1928-29. Apple Export Sea- 
son,” is available from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in Washington, 
D.C. 


The coming year, American fruit will 
meet greater competition because of the 
larger production of apples and pears in 
Continental Europe. Apples and_ soft 
fruits were doing especially well in orch- 
ards on the Continent. 

The commercial apple crop of Canada 
was expected in July to be 3.609.417 bar- 
rels, or 11 per cent heavier than the 1928 
crop and 21 per cent greater than the re- 
cent five-year average. British Columbia 
reports a decrease of 25 per cent from the 
record crop of last year, but this is more 


than offset by an increase of 37 per cent 
in Ontario and 38 per cent in Nova 
Scotia. Quebec also reports an increase. 


Active Grape Season 


The relatively light crop of certain 
kinds of California grapes is expected to 
stimulate the demand this season and 
probably will result in higher prices all 
along the line. Movement of this fruit to 
market during the early part of the sea- 
son was very limited. Not until August 
10 did shipments begin to average 100 cars 
daily. Lugs and 4-basket crates of 
oe Seedless grapes were bringing 

85c-$1, f. o. b. shipping points, and Kan- 
sas City dealers were getting $2.50-$2.75 
for this stock. 

The Ozark region in Missouri and 
Arkansas was becoming active in the mid- 
dle of the month, and the Arizona grape 
season was closing. Arizona shipped 140 
ears this year, or twice as many as in 
1928. Last year, about 1500 carloads 
came from the Ozark region, but the crop 
there is one-seventh lighter this season. 
New York and Pennsylvania together have 
about 93,000 tons of grapes, as against 


108,000 in 1928. Michigan expects 72,- 
000 tons, or nearly as many as last 
season. 


During the early part of September, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Beonomics in 
Washington, D. C., expects to issue a com- 
plete mineographed report on “Grapes in 
1929.” Copies can be had on request by 
interested growers and shippers. 


Short Crops of Citrus Fruit 


Condition reports on California and 
Florida citrus fruit indicate relatively 
light production the coming season. This 
will not only affect the domestic market 
demand but may also curtail the export 
movement. A recent press report indi- 
cates the rapid expansion of foreign mar- 
kets for California citrus in the follow- 


he State 


ALABAMA 


August 1—Fruits and nuts are 
from last year’s condition, as indicated by 
following: Apples, 35%, as compared with 61% 
in 1928; peaches, 26%, as compared with 74% 
in 1928; pears, 40%, compared with 77% in 
1928; grapes, 59%, compared with 71% in 1928, 
and pecans, 44%. compared with 70% in 1928.— 
Alabama Farm Production. 


ARIZONA 


August 1—The condition of apples is given 
as 70%, as compared with 60% in 1928 and a 
10-year average, 1918-27, of 63%. The total 
production is forecast at 97,000 bu. as compared 
with 1928 production of 76,000 bu. and a 5-year 
average, 1923-27, of 94,000 bu. Commercial pro- 
duction is forecast at 10,000 bbls., compared 
with 1928 commercial production of 8,000 bbls. 
and a five-year average, 1923-27, of 10,000 bbls. 
The estimated production of peaches is 64,000 
bu. In 1928, 66,000 bu. were harvested, and 
the 5-year average, 1923-27, was the same as 
the estimated 1929 production. Condition on 
August 1, 1929, 55%; 1928, 60%: 10-year aver- 
age, 1918-27, 59%. The forecast for pears is 
15,000 bu., the same as the 1928 production. 
The 5-year average, 1923-27, was 14,000 bu. 
Crop condition on August 1, 1929, is the same 
as last year, 70% Ten-year average, 1918-27, 
68%. Condition of grapes: 1929, 90% 1928, 
90%; 10-year average, 1918-27, 84%. The fore 
cast for 1929 is for a tonnage of 1890, com- 
pared with 1785 in 1928 and a 5-year average 
of 782.—U. S. Crop Report. 


ARKANSAS 

August 8.—The commercial peach crop will 
probably amount to 2800 carloads. We had ex- 
pected 4600 but a very late attack of curcu- 
lio, coming just before harvest, plus very dry 
conditions in the southwest part of the State, 
cut off somewhere from one-third to two-fifths 
of the crop. Outside of this worm injury, 
quality was very good but dealers were afraid 
to buy and probably 90% of the crop was 
shipped on consignment. It is doubtful whether 
the growers will receive a net of 75c or 80c 
per bushel. The result was a very great dis- 
appointment and will probably result in greater 
use of liquid sprays and in the destroying of 
culls and drops to combat the curculio. 

The apple crop is also a decided disappoint- 
ment, though the change to the worse was 
shown early. Constant rains made it impossi- 
ble to spray the orchards, with the result that 
the fruit is more scabby and wormy than it 
has been in quite a number of years. Polli- 
nation was also very poor. The crop will prob- 
ably not run over 800 or 900 cars as against 
over 1200 for 1928. Quality will probably be 
poorer than in a long time. 

Grapes apparently did well until a month ago, 
but losses have océurred due to drought and 
to extreme heat and probably imperfect polli- 
nation. Carloads may run to 800 where about 
1300 had been expected. The sugar content is 
again high and quality should be very good. 
Movement begins from the largest shipping 
points about August 12. 

The watermelon deal for southwest Arkan- 
sas is very good. The movement is now on and 


violently off 
the 
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ing statement: California citrus fruits 
have become so popular abroad that, since 
the introduction of refrigerator space in 
the vessels of the various lines, the de- 
livery of this fruit has met with great 
success, according to the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. The market has 
steadily grown until in 1928 there was ex- 
ported through the port of Los Angeles 
about 400,000 standard boxes valued at 
about $2,000,000. There was also ex- 
ported of the juices of this fruit about 
78,200 gallons valued at about $175,000, 
and in addition large quantities of orange 
and lemon oil, made from the peelings, not 
to mention orange marmalade.” 


The Pineapple Situation 

A recent revival of interest in the grow- 
ing of pineapples along the east coast of 
Florida may result in an expansion of 
this industry. Nearly all of our canned 
pineapple comes from the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and reports forecast greater de- 
velopments there also. 

A Honolulu dispatch to the press of Au- 
gust 11 states that, due to domestic and 
foreign demand for their product which 
has absorbed the 1929 output of approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 cans, Hawaiian pine- 
apple packers are faced with the necessity 
of curtailing orders. One packing com- 
pany has already decided to prorate its 
pack. It is estimated that approximately 
90 per cent of the Hawaiian canned pine- 
apple outturn this season will be distri- 
buted in the American market. Indica- 
tions of an increase began to appear in 
the latter part of 1928. The report says: 
“It is believed that the growing demand 
will cause packers to develop new lands. 
There are still available large undeveloped 
areas on which pineapples could be grown 
and the California Packing Corporation is 
prepared to enter the Philippines, pro- 
vided surveys about to be made indicate 
the advisability of growing and packing 
the fruit there.” 


ruit ‘Reports 


the yield promises pretty heavy. Prices will 
run from $1 to $1.40 per hundredweight. The 
main variety is Tom Watson.—Charles S. Bar- 
ton. 


CALIFORNIA 


August 12.—Apples—The total crop of apples 
in California is now forecast at 7,510,000 boxes, 
which is a slight improvement over the report 
of a month ago. Last year the total produc- 
tion was 13,105,000 boxes. The commercial crop 


is forecast at 4,506,000 boxes this year com- 
pared with 6,861,000 boxes in 1928. The 
Gravenstein harvest is now at its peak, and 


from all indications the crop is about as fore- 
cast on July 1. Up to and including August 3, 
380 cars had been shipped, which is believed 
to be about one-half of the total movement. A 
year ago there were 2021 cars of Gravensteins 
shipped. In the Watsonville district where the 
Bellefleurs and Newtown Pippins are the prin- 
cipal varieties, conditions improved: The total 
crop in that area is now figured to be about 
55% of the 1928 production, which was the 
heaviest crop ever produced. Prospects in the 
Yucaipa-Beaumont district are about as _ report- 
ed a month ago. The yield will probably equal 
that of last season. 

Peaches—The total production of peaches of 
all varieties is now forecast at 303,000 tons, 
which is an increase of 4000 tons compared with 
the report of a month ago. This may be com- 
pared with 618,000 tons produced in 1928 and 
492,000 tons in 1927. 

Clingstone peaches are now forecast at 162,- 
000 tons. In 1928 the total production of 
Clings amounted to 414,000 tons, of which 322,- 
000 tons were canned, 22,000 tons shipped to 
out-of-State markets or consumed fresh within 
the State, and about 70,000 tons not utilized. 
Acccording to reports, an unusually large pro- 
portion of the fruit has split pits, which is 
reducing the grade. 

The total production of Freestone peaches is 
forecast at 141,000 tons, the same as reported 
on July 1. This may be compared with a total 
production of 204,000 tons in 1928. The El- 
berta harvest is just getting under way and 
growers are also reporting the percentage of 
split pits to be heavy in this variety. This 
condition, attributed to the frost, will no doubt 
eut down considerably the movement of fresh 
peaches from California. 

Pears—The production of pears of all varie- 
ties is forecast at 173,000 tons, which is an 
increase of 1000 tons compared with the report 
of a month ago. As far as varieties are con- 
cerned, there will be about 150,000 tons of 
Bartletts and 23,000 tons of fall and winter 
pears. The above figures include all frost- 
marked fruit, of which there is considerable in 
some areas. Last year the total production was 
estimated at 224,500 tons, of which about 200,- 
000 tons were Bartletts and 24,500 fall and 
winter varieties. The 1928 crop was disposed 
of as follows: 61,500 tons canned, 132,000 tons 
used fresh locally or shipped to out-of-state 
markets, and 31,000 tons dried. The 1928 ton- 
nage of dried pears was considerably above 
the average. Interstate shipments to August 4, 
inclusive, totaled 2245 cars compared with 4625 
to the same date a year ago and 2486 two years 
ago. 

(To Page Nineteen) 
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“Problems 


PPLES rank first in point of produc- 
tion among all fruits grown in the 
United States with an annual carlot move- 
mentof from 90,000 to 135,000 cars. Since 
1918 carlot movement has increased a lit- 
tle over 4500 annually, and this does not 
take into consideration the truck move- 
ment which has increased considerably 
each year, the most noticeable increase 
having taken place within the last four 
or five years. Notwithstanding the fact 
that apple exports more than doubled last 
season, and indications point to a con- 
tinued active export trade, this is not in 
itself sufficient reason to warrant the 
opinion that commercial production has 
not already reached the saturation point. 
During most years since 1913, the aver- 
age farm price of apples has ranged be- 
low the pre-war wholesale price level of 
all commodities. While there are indica- 
tions of a better approach to stability in 
the industry, on the other hand, with the 
number of trees now planted, commercial 
production is expected to remain at a 
generally high level for a number of years. 
Total production has shown a slight de- 
cline since 1917, but commercial produc- 
tion has steadily increased, which is be- 


. lieved to be due largely to vastly improved 


cultural methods. In other words, greater 
production per tree has largely offset the 
decline in the number of trees. 

The industry when viewed as a whole 
does not present any too bright a picture; 
and yet the future appears somewhat 
more favorable for the commercial grower 
who is favorably located and who pro- 
duces popular varieties of high grade ap- 
ples at low cost. Success for the indi- 
vidual grower will require a broad vision 
of conditions throughout the country as 
well as of the detailed problems of his 
own orchard. Conditions are changing 
rapidly and the grower who fails to recog- 
nize this fact and to adjust his affairs to 
fit in with these changing conditions is 
inviting trouble. 


Indicated Production Less Than Last 
Year 

On August first the government esti- 
mate placed the commercial apple produc- 
tion at 29,661,000 barrels as compared with 
29,886,000 barrels on July first. Final 
production figures for 1928 showed 35,- 
308,000 barrels, about equally divided be- 
tween the barrel and box. - Washington, 
California, Oregon, Idaho, Colorado and 
Utah are the principal box apple States, 
while New York, Illinois, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Missouri, Arkansas 
and Maryland are the principal barrel ap- 
ple States. 

While the latest government figures in- 
dicate a much smaller crop than last year, 
there is always the possibility of a ma- 
terial change, either up or down, when 
the final estimate figures are compiled. 
For example, last year the July first esti- 
mate was 33,196,000 barrels, whereas the 
final éstimate was 35,308,000 barrels. In 
this particular case there was an increase, 
but it might just as readily have been a 
decrease, 


Exports Increasing 


Last season apple exports amounted to 
about 3,600,000 barrels and approximately 
11,750,000 boxes. This was more than 
twice the volume of export movement for 
any previous season and was a very im- 
portant: factor in elevating prices to a 
higher level than would have otherwise 
been possible. Liverpool, Glasgow, Rot- 
terdam, London, Southampton and Ham- 
burg receive more than 75 per cent of 
total exports, although about. 28 countries 
received United States apples last season 
—several of them for the first time. 

The importance of this branch of the 
industry cannot be over-estimated, There 
Seems to be excellent possibility for ma- 
terially increasing export trade, and while 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has done excellent work in paving 
the way for American apples in Europe, 
the fact should not be lost sight of that 
the real work rests with the growers and 
shippers. 

We hear much about the low buying 
Power of the European consumer, as well 
as the unsettled economic conditions pre- 
Vailing in nearly all of the European 
Countries, but last season’s volume of ex- 
Port business proves quite conclusively 
that in spite of these reports there is a 
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of the Apple ofndustry 


By W. H. HALL 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


good steady demand. at a_ satisfactory 
price for apples of good quality and con- 
dition. Further development of the ex- 
port trade may mean the difference be- 


tween profit and loss during years of 
heavy production or general business de- 
pression in this country. The ground 
work has been well laid, but the industry 
will not grow, nor even maintain its pres- 
ent position, unless the efforts of those 
who are responsible for the work are 
kept up. 


9 


Standardization occupies fully as prom- 
inent a place in the fruit industry as in 
any other industry; and, while progress 
along this line may appear to have been 
relatively slow, still, if we can visualize 
conditions that existed 10, or even five, 
years ago, it is rather astonishing to note 
the progress that has been made. Lack 
of concerted effort, rather than failure on 
the part of the rank and file of fruit grow- 
ers and dealers to realize the need of more 

(To Page EHighteen) 





A Long-Life Record 


Probably Unequaled in the 


History of Commercial 
Transportation 


A Record Established By Reo Speed = 
Wagons— Of Interest To Every Truck — oe 
User. Read These Proved Facts! :. 


OT long ago Reo proved by facts 
that no other American pleasure 
car was as long-lived as Reo. 


Now—based on registration figures 
compiled by a totally disinterested sta- 
tistical firm—(Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation)— Reo announces a record 
in long-lived commercial vehicles that 
we believe to be without parallel in the 
industry! 


That’s the record—in terms of years. 


Wedon’t know whether any other man- 
ufacturer, likewise figuring in terms of 
years, can equal that astounding record 
of longevity or not. 


But whether he can or not, when we 
reduce longevity to miles instead of 
years—an even more accurate gauge 
of truck life than mere years—we are 
absolutely confident that no other 
truck built can match the record of the 
Reo Speed Wagon. 


For Reo Speed Wagons, built to de- 
liver passenger-car speed, cover more 
miles per hour, per day or per year than 
does the conventional, plodding type of 
motor truck; so that the probability is 
that a Reo Speed Wagon, five years 
old, has traveled twice as far as the 
average motor-truck of the same age. 


Shrewd buyers of commercial transpor- 
tation are not interested in the mileage 
record of 1 truck, 10 trucks, or even 100 
trucks. But they are keenly interested 
in the average life, under all conditions, 
of all the trucks made by an individual 
manufacturer. 


Check again the facts quoted above. 
Here is definite, concrete proof of the 
long life which has always been an out- 


























Read! These! 
Proved Facts 





—On July 1, 1928, there were 
96,481 Reo Speed Wagons 
registered in the U. S. 

—This was 4,756 more than 
had been sold in the U.S. 
during the entire 614 years 
from Jan. 1, 1922 to July 1, 
1928. 

—93.2% of all the Reo Speed 
Wagons sold in the U.S. the 
previous 7/4 years were still 
in registered use July 1, 1928. 


—80.3% of all the Reo Speed 
Wagons sold in the U. S. the 
previous 81, years were still 
in registered use on July 1, 
1928. 

—And 50.8% of all Reo trucks 
sold since 1913 were still 
registered on July 1, 1928. 

















standing feature of Reo Speed Wagons. 
Proof—based on the registration rec- 
ords of all Reo Speed Wagons in all 
lines of industry. 


There is just one reason for this almost 
unbelievable record of continuous serv- 
ice: Reo early recognized the need for 
tremendous stamina combined with 
balanced light weight in commercial 
vehicles—the need for sizing and pow- 
ering trucks to do their job economi- 
cally, efficiently and over a long mileage 
life. This stamina has been a recog- 
nized feature of Reo trucks since their 
inception. 

Today Reo engineers, in their defeat of 


Friction and Vibration, have designed 
and built an even greater measure of 








144 ton Reo Speed Wa; 
& Whitney Aircraft 


in service of Pratt 
0., Hartford, Conn. 


efficiency, economy and long trouble- 
free life into Speed Wagons of %-ton 
to 3-ton capacity. 


They have added features in design 
and manufacture that establish an en- 
tirely new conception of commercial 
transportation. Passenger car speed, 
flexibility and economy of operation 
have been blended with brute strength 
to offer industry 14-ton to 3-ton hauling 
like men have never known before. 
And above all, Reo engineers have 
made these qualities lasting. 


Buying any truck without first investi- 
gating these Speed Wagons, is a mis- 
take no thinking buyer will make. 


Reo Speed Wagons are offered in 14 
wheelbase sizes—from 115” to 179”. 
Chassis priced from $895 to $2,200, 
F. O. B. Lansing. They incorporate 
such modern-day advantages as 4-for- 
ward speed transmission, 4-wheel, 
2-shoe internal expanding: hydraulic 
brakes, 6 cylinder engine, 7-bearing 
crankshaft, Myers Built-in chassis lu- 
brication and other refinements. 


Call your Reo dealer. One of the Reo 
Transportation Specialists who have 
studied and solved transportation 
problems for hundreds of truck owners 
will call and discuss your transporta- 
tion needs, without obligation. Reo 
Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 





SPEED WAGON . 


World-Leader in High Speed, 
Low Upkeep Commercial 


Transportation 457 
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HAVE READ the article on “Why Not 

‘Federate’ the Fresh Fruit Industry?” 
with much interest and believe that such 
a trade federation would be a very valu- 
able asset to the entire industry. 

The fresh fruit growers of the United 
States have so many interests in common 
with the shippers and distributors that 
both would surely be benefited by the pro- 
posed trade federation. 

No other industry in recent years has 
prospered without organization. A trade 
federation of producers and distributors 
could successfully handle many problems 
of vital importance to the industry, and 
could demand the respect due a strong or- 
ganization in negotiating with other in- 
terests. 

The organization work would require 
great effort and considerable time, but 
with the whole-hearted co-operation of a 
number of the leaders in the industry it 
eould be made possible, and, in my opin- 
ion, it would be well worth the effort.— 
J. C. Eliston, Missouri. 


E S. BRIGGS in the August issue of 
¢ the AMERICAN Fruit GROWER Mac- 
AZINE has proposed a most effective means 
for the federation of the fresh fruit in- 
dustry. Surely his experience as manager 
and secretary of the American Fruit and 
Vegetable Shippers’ Association has given 
him wisdom and foresight so that he is 
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vegetables. 


issues of this magazine. 





We are glad to present herewith the first of the comments received on 
the article in the August AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
by E. S. Briggs, “Why Not ‘Federate’ the Fresh Fruit Industry?” 

In brief, Mr. Briggs proposed a union of the existing “trade” organiza- 
tions in the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Industry, with representation from 
all societies of fruit and vegetable growers. 

The co-operative organizations dealing in fruits and vegetables are now 
very generally organized in the American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ 
Association,.of which Mr. Briggs is Secretary. 

The purposes of the Fruit Trade Federation would be to foster and 
protect the interests of the growers and shippers of fresh fruits and 


Further comments on this important question will appear in succeeding 








most capable to propose the best plans 
for the future prosperity of the industry. 
Anyone would do well to study the article 
again and stand ready to help with any 
forward movement for our mutual bene- 
fit—Roscoe W. De Baun, New Jersey. 





HE PROPOSAL of federating the fresh 
fruit industry seems, in my opinion, 
to be an initial step in helping a sick in- 
dustry. In this day of mergers, the four 
large existing fruit trade associations 
should follow the example of others and 








Sold... 
15 Tons of Straw 


ex A Bell System Advertisement 


A FARMER near Ithaca, New 
York, wanted to have his straw 
baled, provided he could find a 
place to sell it. He drove here 
and there in his car, making in- 
quiries. No one wanted to buy. 
Then he thought of a man who 
used straw in considerable quan- 
tity. He stepped to the tele- 
hone and called him. He sold 
him 15 tons, then and there. 


g g é 


A farmer living in Grant 
County, Ind., started to sell 
75 hogs, but thought it might 
be wise to telephone and see if 
prices were firm. Prices had 
dropped %c. He held the hogs 
and got a %c increase. 


g g g 


There is no friend quite like the 
telephone when emergency 
threatens, whether fire, injury, 
sickness or thieves. But it is 
also valuable in the day-to-day 
duties of life—running errands 
to town, bringing spare parts 
when a machine is broken, call- 
ing neighbors and friends, find- 
ing where to buy or sell for the 
best price. 


The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 
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merge into one National Fruit Federation. 

However, without representation from 
the producing class, the problems of pro- 
duction and distribution could not be prop- 
erly met by such a federation. On the 
other hand, these problems might be 
solved and the industry brought, to a 
healthier state if delegates from fruit 
growers’ societies could meet with ship- 
pers and receivers in such a proposed 
fruit trade federation. 

The receivers are dependent upon the 
shippers and producers, and we producers 
and shippers know that we cannot get 
along without the distributors. There are 
many common problems that a National 
Fruit Federation could work out, and it 
could even be of great assistance to the 
Federal Farm Board when that body en- 
deavors to bring relief to the fresh fruit 
industry.—Ewart G. Cowper, New York. 


HAVE read with interest E. S. Briggs’ 

article, ‘Why Not ‘Federate’ the Fresh 
Fruit Industry?” The suggestion looks 
practical and worth while. The details of 
the plan for federation would determine 
its acceptability and would require care- 
ful study. However, federation should be 
a practical step in more efficient co-opera- 
tion on the part of these organizations 
and I would welcome thorough considera- 
tion of the subject—F. A. Norton, Wash- 
ington. 





GOOD many years ago the State hor- 

ticultural societies were more promi- 
nent than they are today. At the present 
time we are living in an age of specializa- 
tion. The peach growers find expres- 
sion in the peach growers’ organization 
and watermelon growers in their organ- 
ization. Apple growers, pecan growers 
and vegetable growrs also find expres- 
sion in their organizations, developed for 
their specialized business. If each or- 
ganization, including the pomological so- 
cieties of the country, would have a rep- 
resentative in the federation as men- 
tioned by E. S. Briggs, there would be 
very little advantage for the State hor- 
ticultural societies to have a voice or rep- 
resentation. But if only through the State 
societies they could find a voice or ex- 
pression, the State societies would be 
strengthened and the burdens of the fed- 
eration would be lessened by having fewer 
representatives from the same State. 

The Georgia State Horticultural Society 
acts as a medium, functioning as a clear- 
ing house for all new developments in the 
horticultural knowledge of the-State, thus 
giving its members an opportunity that 
they can obtain in no other way of keep- 
ing step with horticultural advancement. 
It is upon such service that the continued 
existence of the society is founded.— 
George H. Firor, Georgia. 





READ Mr. Briggs’ article in the Au- 
gust issue and I am very much im- 
pressed with the idea. Such a movement 
will not only assist in harmonizing rela- 
tionship between grower, shipper, receiver 
and broker, but will make possible con- 


certed action on matters of mutual inter- - 


est. It will also make for more efficient 
convention attendance. 

As I see it, there is really no need for 
any organization losing its identity in 
carrying out such a program. I do, how- 
ever, see that there is a great deal of 
work to be done by some person or agency 
in accomplishing the initial program of 
such a movement. 

I am glad to see the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER MAGAZINE taking the lead in this 
very worth while project.—Nelson B. Rue, 
Tennessee. 





HE PROPOSAL of E. S. Briggs for a 
national fruit federation should meet 
with the hearty approval of all concerned. 
Never in the history of this country has 





a strong national organization been more 
essential to the success of the fruit in@us- 
try as a whole. Agriculture is now suf- 
fering more from a lack of strong organ- 
ization than most other industries. The 
purpose of this organization would be to 
unify the efforts of all connected with 
this branch of agriculture. All parties in 
such an organization should be willing to 
co-operate to make every phase of the 
fruit industry as efficient as possible and 
support the decisions arrived at by the 
majority of the members and their repre- 
sentatives. It is to be expected that such 
an organization would adopt the findings 
of scientific research workers as a basis 
for shipping and marketing policies in or- 
der to benefit all parties—the producer, 
shipper, distributor and consumer. With 
co-operative, intelligent administration, a 
national federation of the fruit interests 
should prove a boon to all concerned.—- 
Howard C. Bartlett, Vermont. 


HAVE READ E. S&S. Briggs’ article in 

the August issue of AMERICAN FRvIT 
GROWER MAGAZINE and think it shows a 
well informed mind on an important sub- 
ject. It is, however, a big proposition and 
one that is much easier to talk about than 
to accomplish. JF such an organization 
could be formed composed of persons who 
were unselfishly interested in its object 
and with the idea of making it of mutual 
benefit for all, there could be no question 
about its beneficial results. But that big 
little word IF is certainly a big word in 
a proposition of this kind, for the large 


territory it proposes to cover means 
“many men of many minds” and with 
many diversified conditions. Here in 


Rhode Island we have a market for much 
more fruit than we raise, so that a grow- 
er’s interest as a resident of Califor- 
nia would be quite the reverse from one 
in Rhode Island. Even so, a general 
discussion by competent persons well or- 
ganized would prove of great value to 
everyone interested in the subject.— 
Richard M. Bowen, Rhode Island. 





HAVE read with considerable interest 

the article written by Mr. Briggs on 
“Why not ‘Federate’ the Fresh Fruit In- 
dustry?” 

It is my personal opinion that most of 
the progressive growers, shippers and 
commission merchants, as well as others 
who are interested in the handling of 
fruit, are agreed that the fresh fruit in- 
dustry should be organized in such a way 
as to be able to successfully make the 
wants of the industry known. The main 
question seems to be just what method is 
best and how this can be done. 

As far as the commercial growers are 
concerned, they have been talked to con- 
cerning organizations to the extent that 
many of them have begun to wonder 
whether any of these amount to very 
much. Undoubtedly the motive back of 
these plans has been fine but the fact that 
some of them have not been successful 
will cause harder sledding for new pro- 
posals. 

You recall, no doubt, that during the 
last year or two there has been organized 
the National Horticultural Council, an or- 
ganization which concerns itself with some 
of the problems that Mr. Briggs mentioned 
but does so largely from the standpoint 
of the grower and shipper. It seems to 
me that perhaps this organization might 
be a logical one to reach the producers of 
the country and that further organization 
might well be taken up with the members 
of the board of directors of the Council. 

I am aware of the antagonistic spirit 
which has prevailed among some of the 
fruit organizations and also of the fact 
that not all organization ventures have 
been successful, but it seems to me that 
from the standpoint of the commercial 
grower there should be only one national 
organization that is attempting to help 
handle his problems. Whether or not this 
should include the National Horticultural 
Council or be built upon it I am not in a 
position to say.—Doyle Zaring, Indiana. 


PROPOSAL to merge the existing 

fruit trade associations into one na- 
tional fruit federation with representa- 
tives from State horticultural societies to 
work out a national program to increase 
consumption of fresh vegetables and fruits 
as to better meet the problems of produc- 
tion and distribution would seem to be @ 
very good plan and to have many points 
of merit. 

The size and importance of the fruit in- 
dustry is such as to warrant much greater 
study and more unification. - 

There will be an opportunity of stand- 
ardizing the grades and better equalizing 
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distribution than has been the case hither- 
to. In general, there has been too much 
looseness among horticultural activities. 
There have been too many separate units 
and too great a diversity of practices in 
regard to grades, packages and modes of 
selling. 

If, therefore, a nationwide method of 
federation can be effected, with proper 
representatives from all local units, I can 
see a great usefulness for a general fed- 
eration of the fresh fruits industry.— 
M. B. Cummings, Vermont. 


T SEEMS to me that the object lessons 
I we have in the mergers and consolida- 
tions of the industrial, financial and labor 
organizations makes the advantages of the 
federation of the producers and handlers 
of fresh fruit, which is a large percentage 
of food supply, obvious. All units work- 
ing through a central organization would 
prevent duplication and superfiuous activi- 
ties and eliminate any group with a tend- 
ency to exploit marketing to the detri- 
ment of the entire industry. Standard- 
ization of kind of containers to prevent 
overhead expense is equally as important 
as standardization of the product to de- 
mand a price. For instance, to demand 
high quality in peaches grown anywhere 
in the humid sections of the country and 
at the same time require that they be 
picked green enough to stand transporta- 
tion in bushel bulk is incongruous. A 
federation of all legitimate interest could 
correct many things that are of disadvan- 
tage as they arrive and, further, an insti- 
tution of this kind in its working would 
convey to the producers a true concep- 
tion of a necessity for the concrete or- 
ganization desired by the Federal Farm 
Board.—W. M. Dickson, Delaware. 


Y EXPERIENCES in the co-operative 

movement have been rather unsatis- 
factory Undoubtedly the federation of 
the fruit industry of the United States 
would solve a big problem, and it would 
also be a big problem to solve. I was a 
director of the Jersey Peach Growers’ Co- 
operative and my experiences will stay 


with me for some time. I found self to | 


be a big element in it, which was one of 
the causes of its downfall. Undoubtedly 
that is human nature and Mr. Briggs 
would run amuck that. Also, the over- 
head in federated affairs is very large as 
a rule. However, this is a progressive 
age and Mr. Briggs might be able to over- 
come a lot. If organization of the indus- 
try all over the United States could be as 
effective as the co-operative movement in 
California, it would be a godsend to us all. 

I feel that the horticultural societies 
could be of great help in details and com- 
mittee work. 

If the movement of fruits could be more 
evenly distributed, it certainly would tend 
to avoid gluts and mean more to every- 
body interested. This part alone might 
warrant a federation. 

All in all, it is a good goal to move for- 
ward to if there are enough big men to 
furnish the momentum.—Laton M. Park- 
hurst, New Jersey. 


at ol NOT ‘Federate’ the Fresh ‘Fruit 
Industry” is a subject that is new 
to me and I do not feel qualified to pre- 
dict what the outcome would be if it was 
adopted, but I think it would be a good 
subject for the horticultural societies, as 
well as shippers and commission men in 
the different States, to discuss, and it 
might be the means of improving our 
present methods, causing less waste, bet- 
ter distribution, better service, with in- 
creased satisfaction to consumers, and 
larger consumption, with a possible finan- 
cial benefit to all concerned. — A. T. 
Clark, Vermont. 


AM heartily in favor of the proposed 

nationwide federation of the fruit and 
vegetable dealers’ and growers’ organiza- 
tions.—James Winsor, Rhode Island. 


NOTE in today’s paper the formation 

of the “United Growers of America,” a 
nationwide fruit and vegetable growers’ 
co-operative marketing organization. 

If Mr. Briggs’ idea is for an organiza- 
tion for educational and legislative work 
for the growers, then his proposal to 
draw from the horticultural societies of 
the various States might work out suc- 
cessfully. Most such societies function as 
educational agencies in the main. There 
is needed a national organization to take 
aggressive action to protect the interests 
of fruit and vegetable growers, and Mr. 
Briggs’ idea may be the solution Henry 
H, Albertson, New Jersey. 


Y FIRST reaction to a national organ- 
ization at the present time is that 
we have so many problems that concern 
our organization in the State, and again 
Speaking particularly about Florida, we 
have been endeavoring for many years to 
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have the growers co-operate, but, as you 
know, it has been a very hard matter. 
However, we have been successful in 
forming a Clearing House, which bids fair 
to overcome some of the difficulties that 
we have ‘experienced to date. After 
the Clearing House has been functioning 
to the extent of a year or more and has pegs, 
all its bearings and overcomes whatever 
obstacies there may be, and if the same 
method is employed in other States, then, 
in my opinion, would be the time to talk 
of a national organization.~ It has been It is doubtful 
my further thought that so far as we are 
concerned in Florida, until we have the 
deal shaped up better, we might lose our 
identity ; however, this point is debatable. 

In the final analysis, I agree that it 
would be a splendid thing for the entire 
fresh fruit industry to promote the gen- 
eral interests of fresh fruit, but as stated 
before, I do not know as to whether that 
time has yet arrived. 

The thought of a national organization man, Florida. 


Lyons, Florida. 


might help to lay 


is certainly something to work for.—C. W. 


VERY EFFORT to correlate and co- 
ordinate the production and distribu- 
tion of produce is worth while. We are 
rapidly developing a national conscious- 
Such a federation as proposed Year 
the foundaton for a 
program of production and distribution 
which would eliminate some of the waste 37,632 at terminal markets. 
and friction of the present methods 
whether the national 
mind is ready now to accomplish the 
co-ordination so ably * 
Briggs, but it is just the creation of 22 increase of 5202 cars of fruits and 
that national mind which is the neces- 
sary first step toward 
ment of the actual fact. 
The working out of the ideal will come 
about by perfecting the various units of 
the industry so that they will some day 
unite in a common purpose.—O. S. Vani- 


Inspection Work Increases 


HE INSPECTION of fruits and 

vegetables by the United States Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Kconomics is in- 
creasing in volume. During the fiscal 
ended June 30, 1929, a total of 
266,831 inspections were made, of which 
229,199 were at shipping points. and 


Shipping point inspections showed an 
increase over last year of 18,367 cars, 
outlined by Mr. while receiving point inspections showed 
vegetables. Twenty-three States showed 
an increase in shipping point inspections 
during the past year and 15 States 
showed a decline. Singe it provides a 
basis for making sales and adjustments, 
shippers and receivers are more and more 
appreciating the value of the 


the accomplish- 


service, 












































The 4-Door Sedan + Body by Fisher 





Ammevtion’s finest 
medium-priced automobile 
for extra years of farm service 


It is mighty good to know there are extra 
years of service in the car you are driving 
-.. big reserves of added usefulness which 
you can draw upon as long as you like. 


That is one reason why so many farmers 
are turning to the Oakland All-American 
Six. They want the surplus of long life 
which they know they get in its sturdy 
bodies by Fisher .. . built of heavy gauge 
steel and high quality hardwood... free 
from squeaks, rattles and drumming... 
and good for season after season of the 
hardest kind of usage. 


They find the same desirable quality in 
its big, powerful engine . . . with 228 
cubic inches of piston displacement, 
delivering 68 horsepower at 3000 r. p. m. 
... with the G-M-R cylinder head which 
gives high compression performance 
without the expense of special fuel... 
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enertiecanm Six 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


with rubber “‘biscuit”’ engine mountings 
which insulate engine from frame and 
provide incomparable smoothness... the 
Harmonic Balancer which neutralizes 
crankshaft vibration ... the cross-flow 
radiator which makes efficient cooling a 
certainty regardless of speed. 


There are literally scores of reasons why 
Oakland lasts so much longer. Ask any 
Oakland-Pontiac dealer to tell you about 
them. He will also gladly arrange a trial 
drive in which you can see for yourself 
how this magnificent car performs. A 
few minutes at the wheel will convince 
you that this is the right car for the farm 
.-. that Oakland is, indeed, America’s 
finest medium-priced automobile. 


Oakland All-American Six, $1145 to $1375, 
f.o.b. Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery charges. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH, 
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Cletrac—the Outstanding Favorite 
Among Grove Owners Everywhere 


HROUGHOUT the great 

fruit regions of the nation, 
Cletrac Crawler Tractors have 
gained for themselves a reputa- 
tion for efficiency, dependability 
and economy that is without 
parallel. The way in which these 
tractors perform—their smooth, 
steady flow of power, their 
quick, easy control among trees, 
their instant “One-Shot” oiling s 
and numerous other features 





capability of these finer power u 


tigate them and to acquaint yourself with the many advantages 
Let us send you the interesting Cletrac story and 
the “name of the nearest Cletrac dealer. 


they offer. 


Mail the coupon or write. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 


19301 Euclid Ave., 


CLEVELAND, - OHIO 








place them beyond all question 
in the front rank of tractor power for the fruit grower. 


The thousands of Cletrac Crawler Tractors now in use in fruit 
production work present striking evidence of the merit and 





ystem, their low operating cost 


nits. It will pay you to inves- 








ee ee Seen pe 
The Cleveland Tractor Co., 
19301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. t 
Send me your literature regarding 
I Cletraec for farm and orchard work. 


Name 
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Books for Fruit Growers 


THE FARM 


By Eugene Davenport. A practical book 
on farming which tells how to keep up the 
fertility of the soil, how to grow and use 
crops economically, and how to use the land 
as & manufacturing plant. Cloth, Ill., $3.50 


FERTILIZERS 


By Edward B. Voorhees. An analysis of 
the different forms of animal, vegetable and 
mineral fertilizers, showing just what types 
are suited to particular _ conditions, crop- 
ping systems and market 

Cloth, 310. Pages, Tll., $2.50 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


By T. Lyttleton Lyon. A_ non-technical 
book on soil as it relates to the growing of 
plants and the use of fertilizers to increase 
productivity. Written for the person who 
has had no technical training in chemistry, 
no complicated formulas of names are used. 

Cloth, 255 Pages, Ill., $1.60 


MANURES AND FERTIL- 
IZERS 


By Homer J. Wheeler. Emphasis is given 
to the preservation and use of manures for 
fertilizing crops, with attention to the types 
and uses of commercial frrtilizers. A large 
number of photographs graphically illustrate 
the results obtained by using different 
organic and inorganic compounds. 

Cloth, 389 Pages. IIll.. $2.50 


A MANUAL OF CULTIVATED 
PLANTS 


By L. H. Bailey. Since this is a manual 
for the practical agriculturist, the list of 
plants is limited to the common domestic 
species of the fruits, grains, vegetables, 
greenhouse plants, ornamental shrubs and 
trees, and garden flowers. Nearly 3000 com- 
mon cultivated varieties are included. Identi- 
fication is made easy by using fully de- 
veloped keys referring to physical character- 
istics—habit of growth, foliage, flowering 
habit, seed-bearing characteristics, and na- 
tive habitat. Cloth, 891 Pages, Ill., $7.00 


MANUAL OF GARDENING 


L. H. Bailey. Written for the home- 
maker who gardens, rather than the profes- 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, eae - 


sional gardener. Discussions of landscaping 
principles, care and preparation of the soil, 
the handling of plants and the treatment of 
diseases and insect pests introduce the lists 
of plants. Plants are classified as orna- 
mentals, fruits and vegetables. They are 
considered as individuals and as classes for 
landscaping effects, care and management. 

Cloth, 539 Pages, Ill., $3.00 


TEXTBOOK OF LAND 
DRAINAGE 


By Joseph A. Jeffery. Farmers who ex- 
pect to tile part of their farm will find 
advice and assistance in this book for plan- 
ning and carrying out the work. Details of 
leveling, laying out of the drainage system, 
construction of the ditch, laying the tile, 
etc., are given. Cloth, 256 Pages, Ill., $2.00 


ELECTRICITY FOR THE 
FARM 


By Frederick Irving Anderson. This book 
tells how to harness waste water power, and 
when that is lacking, how to use a gasoline 
engine or a windmill with a storage battery. 
It explains the working principles of elec- 
tricity, the detail of the generator and the 
dynamo. Chapters on transmission and wir- 
ing enable the farm mechanic to install his 
own plant. Cloth, 265 Pages, Ill., 75c 


HARDY SHRUBS 


By Frank A, Waugh. Shrubs for every- 
body and everywhere. What shrubs to plant; 
where to plant them; when to plant them; 
how to plant; how to prune and cultivate. 
In short all about shrubs that any practical 
person wants to know. 

Cloth, 124 Pages, IIll., $1.25 


FARM CONCRETE 


By K. J. T. Ekblaw. Tells how to mix 
and proportion cement for the best results, 
how to handle it in celd weather, how to 
estimate cost, how to make forms, and other 
practical problems. ’ For farm building; the 
author tells how to use concrete in various 


ways, such as for foundations, walls, pave- 
ment, floors, steps, no sage. blocks, fence 
posts, cisterns, drain tile, 


and 
Cloth, 295 Denes, Til, 
Send orders to 


$2.40 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“‘Rootstocks for (2alifornia 


By MYER J. HEPPNER' 





NDOUBTEDLY the best place in the 

world to make a study of rootstocks 
is in California. ‘This is true for several 
reasons: the multitude of fruit species 
being grown in the State, the various soils 
and climates existing, the presence of old 
established orchards, the experience of old 
growers and, lastly, the utilization of 
practically all the various stocks used 
throughout the country. 

Although the industry has grown tre- 
mendously since its inception, it is of in- 
terest to note that we are using today the 
same rootstocks that we used years back. 
Relatively few new introductions are to 
be found, although several attempts have 
been made to create interest in species 
different than those being used. Unfor- 
tunately, many of these introductions 
have proved disastrous to the growers, but 
on the other hand, they have taught all 
interested in the subject a splendid lesson, 
namely, that over-anxiety to try a new 
offering on a large scale may turn out to 
be anything but pleasant. However, it 
should be stated that interest in root- 
stocks is at a high pitch in the State, not 
only on the part of the growers, but 
nurserymen and investigators as well. 


Some Interesting Figures 


For many years back the writer has 
followed the trend of rootstock develop- 
ments as existing within the State by col- 
lecting data from the major nurseries. 
Although a single season’s data show lit- 
tle, figures representing several years bring 
forth some facts of utmost interest. The 
table following represents the figures se- 
cured during the six-year period 1923- 
1928 inclusive and involves several million 
trees : 


An examination of the figures pertain- 
ing to the almond shows that but two 
stocks are in use, namely, the almond 
and the peach. Experience has shown 
that one root is just as good as the other 
for conditions to which each root is 
adapted. 


Mazzard Root Most Commonly Used 
for Cherries 

When we consider the stocks for 
cherries (sweet types) it is noticed that 
the Mazzard root has been the favored 
stock in California. 

The cherry stock of second importance 
is the Mahaleb. This root has never been 
as popular as the Mazzard due primarily 
to ignorance regarding its characteristics. 
However, a good deal is now known rela- 
tive to the Mahaleb, with the result that 
future demands will undoubtedly exceed 
those of the past. 

In 1924, a new cherry introduction was 
offered to California growers. This is the 
so-called Stockton Morello root. This is 
an old established root in the vicinity of 
Stockton but its value was not recognized 


1Formerly with Division of Pomology, 
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until recent years. From an inconspicuous 
beginning, the root now holds a _ promi- 
nent position among the cherry roots of- 
fered. Although the stock offers much 
promise for certain conditions, it is being 
planted with some caution until more in- 
formation is available regarding its be- 
havior throughout the state. This is the 
only stock in California among the fruits 
listed in the table that is propagated from 
root suckers. Propagation from seed has 
been abandoned in view of the great. va- 
riation existing among the resultant seed- 
lings. 

Davidiana Stock for Prunes Being 

Tested 

The Myrobalan plum and peach are the 
two favored roots for prunes, the former 
holding first position. Although there 
has been slight fluctuations in the rela- 
tive demands for the two roots from year 
to year, the peach has never approached 
the Myrobalan plum for leadership. Apri- 
cots and almonds have always been used 
to a slight extent as stocks for prunes 
but at no time has either occupied a 
prominent position. 

During the years 1924-26 inclusive, the 
table shows that the Davidiana or Chinese 
peach was in demand as a _ stock for 
prunes. Most of the plantings were more 
or less in the nature of experiments to 
test the behavior of the combination. This 
root is highly resistant to alkali and offers 
much promise in filling an opening in our 
rootstock column. Although it has been 
shown to be very resistant to alkali, it 
will take some time to test the behavior 
of the prune on it. 


Plum and Apricot Stocks 
What has just been said regarding the 


ROOTSTOCK DEVELOPMENTS FROM 1923 TO 1928 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Stocks for Almond Pe rc ent Per cent Percent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
DL, scboen0esedeeescoeaee 2.0 35. 39.8 53.4 64.2 47.0 
Di Mest whene+anwseesaees 28, v0 64.1 60.2 46.6 35.8 53.0 
Stocks for Cherry 
EAR Pa aren 80.4 80. 72.5 59.0 60.8 66.8 
ee eee iieaeuee sete 19.1 15.5 34.8 24.3 21.5 
Stockton Morello...........- ‘ 6 12.0 6.2 14.9 11.7 
Stocks for Prunes 
err ere > 63.8 54.5 55.8 63.8 75.4 70.7 
PN Gi tbae se sibieebsessue en 25.2 38.2 32.3 29.5 16.5 25.8 
DE. chiccasdusasichesueee 1.4 2.9 3.8 3.1 5.7 1.0 
Ee en 9.6 3.0 6.2 2.3 2.4 2.5 
INE 53's bahb eGo en ee ose 1.4 1.9 1.3 seas or 
Stocks for Plums 
PME hacican as phied saws es 57.6 42.4 40.4 34.2 40.4 41.8 
RA rem 29.6 49.8 54.5 62.5 55.7 57.1 
I Se oh oc Se alkene 10.7 7.6 4.8 2.6 3.9 Li 
OS OES ee eee 2.1 2 3 a see owes 
Stocks for Apricots 
ee ee ens “ 46.8 32.6 45.8 52.9 56.4 30.2 
EN SSC Uh gos hake sens ecwen 30.7 52.3 36.5 34.2 32.8 67.2 
Per rrr ror 22.5 13.8 16.2 12.5 10.8 12.6 
RY eer sit 1.3 1.5 4 nisin ey 
Stocks for Peaches 
ea errs noes 98.0 99.0 $7.6 98.3 91.9 98.9 
OS ERC et ee aera 3 3 oeae ok “nae 
a ae ers 1.4 2 Zs Pf 4.0 8 
DE «c5cencSedeccesacs 3 ose ake eee ones e 
ee Se a ee ee 5 1.2 eS 4.1 3 
Stocks for Pears 
JAPANEKE 2 .0cccccccccccccces 68.0 42.5 51.9 24.2 11.8 12.6 
MS et hasan iit snssaks 23.4 34.4 29.3 29.4 46.1 50.4 
SE Pee che hiie sees Oh seecee 6.2 9.9 4.0 4.9 4.5 7.8 
Src ree 2.4 ome 3.4 1.2 3.2 7.6 
Old Home un French........ ieee 9.2 8.3 12.7 17.6 9.3 
Old Home on Ussuriensis... = 1.4 3.1 eae 8 Sak 
ES err ee 2.6 cave 2.3 2.3 3 
Old Home on Calleryana..... ge sais 25.3 13.7 12.0 


roots used for prunes cannot be repeated 
for the plums. In the latter case, it is 
noted that the Myrobalan plum was the 
favored stock in 1923 and the peach sec- 
ond in favor. Since then, however, there 
has been a complete reversal and we find 
the peach now in first place. This change 
is not due to any specific weakness in the 
Myrobalan plum as a root for plums but 
rather to the extensive planting of plums 
on soils to which the peach root is bet- 
ter adapted. 

Some marked changes have occurred in 
the demand for the stocks used for apri- 
cots. The two favorite ones are the 
apricot and peach, the former holding 
first place during four of the six seasons 
represented in the table. The peach is 
better adapted to lighter soils but never- 
theless splendid results are also being 
secured from the apricot root on some 
light soils. The resistance of the apricot 
root to the nematode is its chief advant- 
age over the peach root. 

At one time the Myrobalan plum was a 
prominent stock for apricots. However, 
this prominence appears to be on the wane 
for two reasons: First, failure of apricots 
to make a satisfactory union with certain 
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plum types and, second, increased plant- 
ings on light soils calling for the peach 
or apricot root. 

Majority of Peaches on Peach Root 

Practically all the peaches propagated 
in California are on the peach root. Dur- 
ing certain years some trees on almond 
root were planted. Although such plant- 
ings are insignificant in comparison with 
the acreage on peach root, the fact re- 
mains that the almond root adapts the 
peach to soils too light for the peach 
root. A small percentage of the peach 
trees planted during the past six years 
were on apricot root. However, the ma- 
jority of these plantings are far from suc- 
cessful when compared with similar aged 
trees on the peach root. The reason for 
utilizing the apricot root is to get a 
nematode-resistant stock. Unfortunately, 
the nematode is most abundant in those 
soils to which the peach root is best 
adapted, as far as the physical nature of 
the soil is concerned. ‘This root being 
very susceptible to the attacks of this 
pest, it is necessary to resort to a resist- 
ant root. The apricot root answers this 
but, unfortunately, the peach on the 
apricot is not always a congenial combi- 
nation. This is quite difficult to under- 
stand in view of the fact that the oppo- 
site combination, namely, apricot on 
peach, is very satisfactory. Just another 
one of the many rootstock problems which 
need attention. 

A considerable number of peaches “on 
Davidiana root are now growing in va- 
rious parts of California in alkali soils. 
Although the majority of these plantings 
are quite young, the results to date are 
most promising. One planting in the 
northern part of the State is close to 15 
years of age and nothing better could be 
asked for. 

Pear Stocks , 

Most of the pear trees growing in Cali- 
fornia at the opening of the present cen- 
tury were on the French root, Pyrus 
communis. However, pear blight was 
taking such a heavy toll among these trees 
that a cry went up for a blight-resistant 
stock. The results of a few years’ inves- 
tigations brought forth the Japanese root, 
Pyrus serotina, which was claimed to be 
more resistant to blight than the French 
root. The growers’ eagerness to plant this 
stock ran away from them, with the re- 
sult that the French root went begging 
while thousands of acres were set out on 
the Japanese root. The storm subsided 
somewhat when these trees came into 
bearing and it was learned that the 
Japanese stock had several drawbacks, 
such as susceptibility to oak root fungus, 
inability to withstand wet soils and final- 
ly, not being as resistant to blight as 
originally believed. During 1923 only 23.4 
per cent of the trees planted that year 
were on French root and 68 per cent were 
on the Japanese. However, during the 
1926 season, the latter plantings dropped 
to 24.2 per cent, while the French plant- 
ings increased to 42.1 per cent. In other 
words, the French regained first place. 
By the 1928 planting season, 59.7 per 
cent of the trees planted were on French, 
whereas only 12.6 per cent were credited 
to the Japanese. The marked drop in the 
Japanese figures for the years 1927 and 
1928 can be traced directly to the findings 
by the California Experiment Station that 
the Japanese root is responsible for prac- 
tically all of the pear black-end developed 
in California. This apparent physio- 
logical disorder is giving owners of or- 
chards on Japanese root anything but 
comfort. 

During the seasons 1926-28 inclusive, a 
large number of trees on Calleryana were 
planted. In view of the fact that it is a 
new stock for California, it will be some 
years before anything definite is known 
about it. It has some promise but grow- 
ers are being cautious with their new 
plantings. They were burned by the 
Japanese root once and the wound hasn’t 
healed as yet for many of them. But, as 
we learn by doing, many growers are set- 
ting out small blocks wf Calleryana, hop- 
ing that all that is claimed for it will 
come ¢rue. 

In all probability, the relative demand 
for the various rootstocks will not fluctu- 
ate much from year to year. However, 
new introductions may produce a marked 
change by creating a demand for the new 
root at the expense of the old. As many 
years are required for proving the value 
of a new stock, it appears as though most 
of the original introductions will reign su- 
preme for some time to come. 
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Before Storing the Sprayer for the Winter 


OME types of farm machinery can be 

t pulled into the implement shed when 
the season’s work is finished and left un- 
til the following year without any damag- 
ing results, but this is not true of spray- 
ing equipment. The different parts of a 
spray pump—cylinders, plungers, valves 
—are fitted with exact precision. Lack 
of care in storing may result in rust, 
corrosion, freezing and injury to essential 
parts. 

The first precaution which spraying 
equipment engineers and operators sug- 
gest is thorough flushing of the tank, 
pump and hose fittings. This dissolves 
and carries out spray material which col- 
lects during actual = spraying. After 
flushing, some operators fill the tank again, 
start the pump, and use clean water 
from the spray gun, at high pressure, 
to wash down the outside of the sprayer, 
which is generally caked with dirt and 
chemicals after a season of use. 

It is imperative that all. liquid be re- 
moved from tank. pump, and piping. All 
drain cocks should be removed and the 


Be Good 
to Your 


pump operated for a minute or two in 
order to facilitate complete drainage. An 
added attention which sometimes pre- 
vents later inconvenience or bother is to 
oil all threads on drains before replacing. 

Men who like to give their sprayer the 
best of care, paint the tank inside and 
out each year. This can be done in the 
fall, and will protect the boards from 
drying out during the idle months. No 
other attention need be given the tank, 
unless the hoops have become loose and 
require tightening. 

After making sure that the pump is 
thoroughly drained, one of two things is 
generally done. The drain plugs are re- 
placed and the pump filled with crank- 
case oil, which is left there during stor- 
age to prevent rust; or oil is simply 
pumped through. The latter treatment 
leaves an oil film over most of the inner 
parts. The plan followed will depend on 
whether or not any oil left in the pump 
will come in contact with rubber tubing 
susceptible to rotting. If the oil injures 
only packing and diaphrams, the added 
insurance against rust is worth while, 


since these parts are usually replaced 
each spring. It is best to follow instruc- 
tions given in the manufacturer’s man- 
ual because they will embody the most 
dependable advice for that particular 
sprayer. It is well to disconnect hose 
fittings and store them in the tank or 
other dry place. On suctien ball valves, 
the ball should be raised to allow any 
moisture, which may be held, to run 
down. 

Before calling the job done, all hose 
should be cleaned, rolled up, and stored 
in a dry place to prevent rotting and 
cracking. Spray rods and nozzles may 
be protected by pouring kerosene and 
then oil through them. As a last step, 
all outer moving parts may be put into 
shape for immediate use in an emergency 
by oiling or covering with hard-oil. 

Service men acquainted with spraying 
equipment attribute most sprayer trouble 
to lack of proper care, and they find that 
damage resulting from improper storage 
often causes trouble the second or third 
season, after the machine has given per- 
fect service the first year of its use. P 








Return Fertility to It with the 
McCoRMICK-DEERING 


Manure Spreader 





in greater crop yields. 


HY not treat your land to a wide 
>| and even layer of manure that’s 
shredded and spread as only the 
Sie Cartaick Deering Spreader can doit? 


This New Spreader has been built 
so you can return the manure properly 
to your land—so you can increase its 
fertility and then reap bigger returns 


the secret of successful spreading. Such 
proper application of manure to the soil 
keeps it rich and productive. 


The McCormick-Deering Spreader 
spreads easier and faster. The new, low, 
wedge-shaped box makes it easy to load 
and does away with “back -breaking.” 
Roller bearings provide light draft in 
difficult going—they make the beaters 


and spiral spreader operate easily. 


Two revolving beaters shred, the 


manure perfectly —pulverizing it. Then 
it gets a third beating and is spread 
out evenly beyond the wheels by the 


widespread spiral. 


This perfect, uniform distribution is 


“ “ “ 


These are a few features of the New 
McCormick-Deering Manure Spreader. Your 
nearest McCormick-Deering dealer will tell 
you all about this Spreader that has turned a 


disagreeable job into one that is easier to do. 


Write us for literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 





Chicago, Il. 





He Made $2,088.62 
Sales In 2 Months! 


So Can You—In 


Your Spare Time! 
I. G.W. BUCK, Randall 
Co., now over 
60 years old, has been 
a successful Stark Tree 
Salesman eversince 1898. 
Last Summer, between 
July 6 and Aug. 27, he 
sold $2,088.62 
worth of Stark Fruit 
Trees—just in his 
spare time—in only 
fair territory. 

and S on 
ers mali own ee: 
Men Doing As Well! *“ieite“* 
9 Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
you the great Sales Opportunities 
thatourGreat Advertising Campaign 
—reaching 18,000,000 farms and 
homes—places within your grasp. 
Get terms QUICK—you are PAID 
WEEKLY—the work is healthful, 
pleasant and PROFITABLE. Don’t 
let your neighbor beat you to this 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
Address Box S.W. 89 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
At LOUISIANA, MO. 113 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY 


' STARK NURSERIES, Box S.W. 89 1 
; Louisiana, Mo. A.F.G. 9-29 § 
i Send me—without any obligation on my part [ 
i —complete facts andterms of your Salesmen’s ! 
j Offer. 
{ 
{ 
i] 
i 
i 
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P. 0. State. 


! St. or R. F. D. 










































Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes and 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
lower and vegetables of all kinds, Plant boxes. 


Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co. 
South Haven, Mich., or ‘Jonesboro, 





Ark. 














What’s more = 
it’s good for them 


Children instinctively like Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. It’s flavor—the result 
of perfect blending—satisfies young 
appetites, Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
fills the urgent demand for be- 
tween-meal sandwiches, regis- 
tered by all healthy youngters. 
What’s more, it’s good for 
them. 
And now there’s a new, 
easy-to-open top on 
the Beech-Nut jar. Lift 
the edge, and it’s 
off. And it slips 
back on just 
as easily. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 
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_— 1S there se uninterested in good 
food that he or she does not ap- 
preciate the added zest that the right 
pickle or relish brings to a meal, whether 
luncheon, supper, cold basket lunch or 
dinner? They can make the most or- 
dinary meal interesting and can add just 
the right flavor touch to even the “per- 
fect dinner.” Think it over and you 
will readily recall that the housewife in 
your section who has the reputation of 
being a “fine cook” also has a large and 
varied store of delicious relishes, pickles, 
jams and preserves. You owe it to your 
reputation as a chef to provide a like 
store. 


Pickles are easy to make, easy to 
keep, and easy to eat. They are also 
economical in that the ingredients are 


always inexpensive and may usually be 
found right on the farm. In fact, pick- 
ling is one means of preserving for win- 
ter consumption farm products which 
would probably otherwise go to waste. 
Every family has one or two tested 
and tried pickle recipes which they know 
will produce good results. The difficulty 
often comes in getting other dependable 
recipes for different varieties. In _ this 
connection it may be well to note that 
it is usually better to make _ smaller 
quantities of a greater number of va- 
rieties than to make so much of one or 
two kinds. With this and the fact that 
most recipes picked up here and there 
are lacking in complete directions, the 
writer is devoting these columns to tested 
pickle and relish recipes, many of which 
she’ has tried and approved herself and 
others which her friends have tried. 


Favorite Dill Pickles 


First on my list of favorites comes 
dill pickles. They are especially simple 
and inexpensive to make, perfect keep- 
ing, and of such surpassing flavor that 
30 half-gallons proved an _ inadequate 
supply last season for our family of 
three (and our too-appreciative friends) ! 
Here is the recipe: 

Dili Pickles.—Select 
too-fat, large cucumbers 
seven inches long or as 
jars will accommodate). 
cumbers and soak them over night in 
clear cold water. In the morning drain 
and pack them in sterilized jars—I al- 
ways use half-gallon jars as it seems 
foolish to use smaller ones. Work in 
the desired amount of dill as you pack 
the cucumbers, say three small heads or 
one medium head, together with some 
of the stalks cut in convenient lengths. 
Then pour the following brine over them 
boiling hot, seal at once, coo] and store. 

(Note: Do not heat the pickles in 
any way except by pouring the hot brine 
on once.) 

Dill Pickle Brine-—Measure out three 
quarts of water, one quart of vinegar 
and one cup of salt, bring all to a boil 
and pour boiling hot over the pickles 
in the jars. This amount of brine is 
sufficient to make four half-gallon jars. 


well-shaped, not 
(from four to 
large as your 
Wash the cu- 


Sweet Cucumber Rings 


Pare the rind from enough ripe cu- 
cumbers to make two quarts when 
sliced. Cut in one-fourth inch slices 
crosswise and stamp out centers, leaving 
rings. (A doughnut cutter may be used 
for this purpose.) Cover the prepared 
cukes with cold water, add one teaspoon- 
ful of soda and let stand over night. In 
the morning drain, cover with cold wa- 
ter in which two tablespoonfuls of alum 
have been dissolved, and boil 10 minutes. 
Drain, cover again with celd water, add 
one tablespoonful of ginger and boil 15 
minutes; drain, prepare a liquor of one 
quart of vinegar, three pounds of sugar 
and one-quarter cupful of stick cinna- 
mon, add the cucumber rings and boil 
gently until cukes are clear. Seal while 
hot and store. For, pickles of this type 
use small jars so that a large quantity 
need not be opened at one time. 

The writer has not personally tried 
the above recipe for sweet cucumber 
rings, but it was given as one of a group 
of prize recipes in a nation-wide maga- 
zine contest. One of the features to its 
credit is the fact that it uses ripe cu- 
cumbers which would otherwise go to 
waste. 


There are many recipes on the 


By HAZEL BURSELL 
same order which produce a_ similar 
clear, sweet, spicy pickle. 


Bread and Butter Pickles 


Yor the past decade we have been hav- 
ing a revival of interest in all things 
old-fashioned and savoring of} pioneer 
days. Pickle and jam making are no 
exception. According to the traditions, 
bread and butter pickles are the kind 
“our grandmothers used to make.” They 
are a mild flavored pickle, neither sweet 
nor sour, excessively salty or spicy. 
They should be sealed in small jars, as 
they will not keep too long after being 
opened. 

Bread and Butter Pickles.—Wash, re- 
move blossoms and slice 25 large cucum- 
bers. Place in a large bowl in layers, 
distributing one cup of salt between the 
layers, cover with cold water and let stand 
over night. In the morning drain and 
add one quart of sliced onions. Place in 
a large preserving kettle and pour over 
them 

1% quarts vinegar 

2 cups sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls celery seed 

1 tablespoonful dill seed 

3 tablespoonfuls mustard seed 

1 tablespoonful tumeric powder 

Add enough water to almost cover and 
cook for 10 minutes, bringing just to the 
boiling point but not allowing the mixture 
to boil. Seal at once in sterilized jars. 


Mixed Mustard Pickles 


small cucumbers 

large cucumbers, sliced 
pickling onions 
string beans, 


1 .pint 

1 pint 

1 pint 

1 cup 
pieces 

1 pint 

1 pint 

3 red 
chopped. 

3 green 
chopped 

1 cup small carrots, 

1% cups sugar 

4 tablespoons flour 

% tablespoonful tumeric 

1 teaspoon celery salt 

Vinegar 

4 tablespoonfpls dry mustard 

Soak vegetables over night in brine, 
using one cup of salt to one gallon of wa- 
ter. Drain and soak in clear water for 
three hours. Mix sufficient amount of 
liquor to cover vegetables, using half wa- 
ter and half vinegar. Let them stand in 
this for one hour, then scald in this same 
liquor, but do not let them boil. 


Make a dressing by mixing the sugar, 
flour, mustard, tumeric and celery salt and 
adding three pints of hot vinegar slowly, 
stirring constantly to make a smooth 
paste. Cook over hot water until the 
dressing thickens. 

Drain vegetables from the scalding vin- 
egar. Pour the dressing over them while 
they are hot and simmer for five minutes. 
Pack in clean, sterile, hot jars and seal. 


cut in one-inch 
small green tomatoes 
cauliflower, cut into 
peppers, seeds removed 


flowerets 
and 


peppers, seeds removed and 


halved 


Tomato Chutney 


Four pounds ripe tomatoes, one pound 
pared, chopped apples, three large onions 
chopped fine, one pint strong vinegar, two 
tablespoonfuls salt, two to three cups 
brown sugar, two cups seeded raisins, one 


teaspoonful cinnamon, one teaspoonful 
mustard and one-half teaspoonful cay- 
enne. 


Chop vegetables and then the apples. 
Combine the ingredients and cook until 
the chutney is thick and clear. Seal in 
hot, sterile jars. Time may be saved by 
putting the vegetables through the coarse 
knife of the food chopper instead of chop- 
ping by hand. The raisins may be left 
whole or chopped as preferred. A few 
seedless raisins may be added if so de- 
sired. Apple alone instead of the mixture 
of apples and tomatoes may be used, or 
the two may be used in equal quantities. 
As a general rule, for chutney you make 
any kind of jam with almost any con- 
venient fruits, add raisins, vinegar, spices, 
eayenne, salt, mustard and celery seed to 
taste. Onion is usually added, and: some- 
times a suggestion of garlic. Chutney is 
especially delicious when 
meats, 

Should you desire a more highly flav- 
ored chutney than the above recipe gives, 
add the following during the cooking pro- 
cess—one-half teaspoonful cayenne, one- 
half teaspoonful allspice, one teaspoon- 
ful cloves, two teaspoonfuls mustard, and 


served with~ 
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CHATS with the °fruit Grower's “C)ife 


four to 12 cloves of garlic. (Note: Be- 
ware the garlic unless your family likes 
the flavor !) 

Uncooked Relish 


quarts sliced cucumbers 
quarts celery, chopped 
large red peppers 
large onions, chopped 
quarts green tomatoes, chopped 
quart ground horseradish 
cups salt 
doven green peppers 
tablespoonful celery seed 
tablespoonful cinnamon 
tablespoonfuls mustard seed 
cups sugar 
quarts sharp vinegar 

The vegetables should be finely chopped, 
so they may be put through the coarse 
knife of the food chopper in preparation 
for this relish, The red peppers should 
be sweet peppers, and the seeds should be 
removed from the green peppers before 
chopping. Yombine the chopped celery, 
éeucumbers, peppers, onions and green to- 
matoes. Sprinkle with salt, let stand over 
night, then drain thoroughly. Add the re- 
maining ingredients, stir well, but do not 
cook. Place in an earthen jar, weight 
down, cover and let stand for a week, 
stirring well every day. Remove to small, 
tightly covered jars and store in a cool 
place. 


NOP DH ee DO Ao ton 


Tomato Catsup 

Following is a recipe, for a bright red 
catsup. The use of brown sugar, ground 
spices and dark vinegar will give a deeper 
colored catsup. 

6 quarts, solid measure, sliced ripe to- 
matoes 

3 large onions 

3 cups white vinegar 

1 cup white sugar 

% cup salt 

2 red peppers, chopped, seeds removed 

2 tablespoonfuls whole pickling spice 

Slice tomatoes and onions, add other in- 
gredients and simmer until reduced to half 
the original bulk. Stir often to keep from 
sticking, or cook in a slow oven. Strain 
and store in sealed glass jars, as for any 
eanned fruit, or in bottles with patent 
caps, or bottles using new corks and with 
the corks held securely in place by seal- 
ing wax. 

Lazy Housewife Pickles 

1 gallon cold vinegar 

1 cup salt 

1 to 2 cups sugar 

1 cup mustard seed 

Horseradish root 

Cucumbers 

Add salt, sugar and mustard to vinegar. 
Mix well. Wash fresh cucumbers, put 
into the vinegar and seal in jars or weight 
down in one large stone jar. Store in a 
cool place. 


Baked Pickled Peaches 

7 pounds peaches 

5 pounds sugar - 

1 pint vinegar 

1 ounce stick cinnamon 

Wipe the peaches with a towel, then 
pack in a stone crock. Some experts like 
to stick one or two whole cloves into each 
peach. Make a sirup of tne vinegar, su- 
gar and the cjnnamon. Pour over the 
peaches and bake in a slow oven for one 
hour (350 degrees). Cover the crock 
with a plate while cooking and leave the 
plate in place until ready to use. Store 
in a cool place. 


Variety Is Needed 

It is to be hoped that every farm house- 
wife will prepare a generous supply of 
pickles and relishes to tempt the some- 
what jaded palate during the long winter 
months. The recipes and directions given 
in this department should prove valuable 
to the housewife who wants to add to her 
list of varieties or try a new recipe for an 


old delicacy. All measures given in the 
above recipes are level. 
A Dustless Duster 
SOFT CLOTH dipped until  satu- 


A rated in a solution of one table- 
spoon turpentine, one quart hot water 
and three tablespoons raw linseed oil and 
then wrung dry makes a very satisfactory 
dustless duster for painted or varnished 
surfaces. The turpentine cuts and cleans 
and the oil renews the polish of the 
wood. Cheese cloths or the legs of old 
white hose are good for the purpose as 
they.absorb the oil and turpentine mix- 
ture evenly and produce little lint. Keep 
the dusters in a glass jar, 
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Chruit Charm Poultry 


By RALSTON 


R. HANNAS 








Egg Food 

N ADDITION to the regular ration 

of grain and mash, there are other 
things that are needed if egg production 
is to be obtained. Green food is one of 
these things. 

In many sections there is very little 
green food just now, as the natural 
vegetation has largely dried up. Where 
this is the case, mangel beets or turnips 
may be fed, or alfalfa or clover hay that 
is real leafy. Remember, also, that if 
rape, chard or cabbage are available, 
these make excellent green food, not only 
now but also for later in the year. 

Shell forming material must also be 
provided if eggs are to be expected now. 
Crushed oyster shell, limestone, or other 
material carrying lime should be before 
the birds in hoppers. At this time of 
the year, many folks rely too much on 
what material of this nature the hens 
can pick up for themselves. It happens 
that in.some sections of the country the 
materials that the hens pick up do not 
contain much lime in such a form that 
the chickens can make use of it. To be 
on the safe side, therefore, it would be 
well to supply it at all times. 

Plenty of water is also necessary if 
egg production is expected to hold up. 
The egg is more than half water, so it 
can be seen that a plentiful supply is 
needed for this purpose, as well as for 
maintaining the bird’s body. 





Wet Mash for Layers 


HE PROBLEM at this time of the 

year in farm flocks is to get the lay- 
ers to consume enough mash, which is 
the egg-making food of the ration. A 
good many poultry keepers reduce the 
amount of grain that is fed just now to 
about six pounds of grain per 100 birds 
per day in order to force the hens to eat 
mash. This is all right as long as the 
hens are in good condition. 

However, where the hens show a ten- 
dency to be a little thin, this is not a 
good practice, for this is an indication 
that they need the grain to maintain 
their weight. Another way of maintain- 
ing mash consumption is to feed a wet 
mash in addition to the dry mash that 
is kept before them all the time. 

A good mash to feed in this way is 
one composed of equal parts of ground 
rolled oats and corn meal moistened with 
milk, or the regular egg mash that is fed 
dry may be mixed with milk. The mash 
may be fed once a day—generally about 
noon—as much as will be cleaned up in 
about 15 minutes. It may be fed in a 
shallow pan or trough. See that the 
container is cleaned as soon as the mash 
is cleaned up. It is not a good plan to 
leave this wet mash standing around 
from one feeding to another. 





Preliminary Selection of 
Breeders 


ie IS a little too early to make final 
selection of birds for the breeding 
flocks, but a preliminary selection can 
be made at this time. The laying’ flock 
has doubtless been culled all summer so 
that the birds that are left now are the 
best layers. It will pay to look these 
birds over right now to see if they have 
any disqualifications that- would bar 
them from the breeding flock, such as 
wrong colored plumage, feathers on the 
shanks in breeds that are not supposed 
to have them and characteristics that do 
not mark them as good representatives 
of their breed. 

If trapnest records are available for 
the production year thus far, so much 
the better, for such things as size of egg, 
color, shape and shell texture can be 
ascertained, as well as the season at 
which the eggs were laid and the exact 
number. The early maturing bird that 
lays a good sized egg—at least weighing 
24 ounces to the dozen—of good texture 
and color, and a bird that conforms to 


with no disqualifications is the one to 
save for the breeding pen. 

There may be many birds in the flock 
that are good layers; they may be profit- 
able, but they have no business in the 
breeding pen. Save such birds for lay- 
ing purposes but do not let them get by 
as breeders. It is a good plan to mark 
such birds that are to be held with a 
colored legband or by some other meth- 
od. It may be that some birds may even 
be disposed of now to good advantage. 
Rut it is a good plan to make a prelim- 
inary selection of breeders at this time 
and, if possible, put them in a pen by 
themselves. 





Care of Hens During the 


mistaken idea that because hens are 
molting they do not need any food. 

A laying mash should be kept before 
them so they can eat of it at will, but a 
heavier feeding of grain should be made, 
because the idea is to encourage the 
formation of body flesh. Birds usually 
molt because they are thin, particularly 
if they molt out of season. If a feeding 
of from 13 to 14 pounds per 100 birds 
per day is given to Leghorns and a 
pound or two more to the heavier breeds, 
the birds will balance the rest of the 
feed they need from the mash, providing 
it is kept before them. 

Some poultrymen bring their birds 
around from .the molt more quickly by 
the use of lights in the house. This 
may sound like forcing, but it really of- 
fers a chance for the birds to eat more 
feed, because, of course, about two 
pounds more grain for every 100 birds 
is fed when the lights are turned on 
each day. 





Early Housing of Pullets 


LL FLOCK OWNERS are aware of 
the fact that chickens are creatures 


15 


in production often result from such a 
change. 

It is, therefore, wise to avoid this, if 
possible, with the new pullets. Housing 
them early will help to avoid it. - An- 
other advantage of getting the young 
stock into their permanent quarters be- 
fore they start laying, or as soon as they 
start, is that they are then off range and 
are not exposed to the cool weather and 
usual rains that are common in late fall. 
Exposure to such conditions often re- 
sults in colds, roup, canker and con- 
tinual lowered resistance, so the pullets 
are easy prey to other diseases and 
troubles throughout the winter. 

A good time to put them into their 
laying quarters is when their combs are 
reddening up and the first pullet eggs 
appear. These eggs will, of course, 
come from those pullets that are farthest 
advanced and are an indication that the 
others will not be far behind. At this 
time the pullets can be put in their 
houses and switched to a laying ration, 
that is, an egg mash. They will still 
need a larger percentage of grain than 
mash, no doubt; this will depend upon 
their condition. Early housing will avoid 
many difficulties later on. 

























the standard of her breed and variety 










































Molt of habit and are easily affected by a 

HE MOLT is the resting period and change in management or change in P 
hens in the molt should be treated ac- dwelling. A temporary setback and Over-crowding in the poultry house dis- 
cordingly. Many flock owners have the slight molt with an accompanying drop courages production of high-priced eggs. 
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, INSULITE Storehouses 


- T WON'T be long now 


j until your crop is har- 
vested. Will you dump it at market prices or hold 
for profitable prices. 
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TEST SHOWS 






The secret of successful storage is insulation, and 
the secret of successful insulation is—TInsulite. 
Sudden fall temperature changes cause no worry 
to growers with Insulite protected storehouses, be- 
cause Insulite is an efficient, dependable insulation 
material. 


Make the simple home test shown at the right, or 
write us for accurate, scientific laboratory data, 
showing that Insulite, a full % inch thick, is 
1214% more efficient than ordinary 7¢ insulat- 
ing boards, 


And remember these other features—Insulite has 
more durability and it has greater tensile strength 
than ordinary insulating boards. “ 
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INSULITE 
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test shows the 


superiority 
of Insulite Re- FULL % INCH THICK-MEANS 


place the cover of V2], aes s 
a kettle of boiling O INSULATION | 


water with a piece Of ‘THAN ORDINARY X" INSULATING BOARDS | 
Insulite and on the In- 
sulite put a cube of ice. 
Check the time re- 
quired to melt the ice. 
Make the same tests 


Insulite is an all-wood product, chemically treated 
with other boards. 


to prevent deterioration and make it vermin and 
rodent resistant. 


Also Insulite is economical and easy to apply and 
with all its advantages Insulite is approximately 
the same price as ordinary boards with less insulat- 
ing value. 

Write us for further information regarding In- 
sulite, or, better still, see your lumber dealer today 
for a supply. 








THE INSULITE CO., 
2005 Builders Exchange, Dept. 13, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 
Please mail me a sample of Insulite to test for myself. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY ee... 


2005 Builders Exchange, Dept. 13 P.O. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota R. F. D. oa _.State 
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“WEBSTER HALL 
America’s Finest Club Hotel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Room with Running Water, $2.00 up 
Room with Private Bath, $3.50 up 
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SEASIDE HOTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, NJ. 











This Year You Will See 
the New Seaside Hotel 


To meet the requirements of vis- 
itors to Atlantic City, we offer a 
new and greater Hotel, greater not 
merely in size, but in the luxuri- 
ousness of conservative appoint- 
ments contributing to the con- 
venience, comfort and pleasure of 
our guests. 


NEW in 
nishings. 


OLD in hospitable tradition. 


COOK'S SONS CORPORATION 


construction and fur- 
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Business —Cethods to Aid oMCarketing 


(From Page Five) 

soil, through the securing of seed, pur- 
chase of fertilizers, cultivation and spray- 
ing of the crop to the season of harvest- 
ing and packing. Unfortunately, many 
growers engaged in producing fruits and 
vegetables have to strain their credit to 
carry this load. It must be provided by 
banks, merchants, commission men, job- 
bers, or someone else. Tens of thousands 
of such producers cannot at this time 
join a co-operative because their output 
is mortgaged for everything from fer- 
tilizer, seed and spraying solutions to 
machinery, boxes and labor, to say 
nothing of food and clothing and the 
other essentials of life. A co-operative 
must take over a part of such financial 
obligations. This simply means_ that 
money must be. provided from sources 
outside of the government. The United 
Growers realize that this is the key to 
the situation and will be prepared to 
furnish substantial production credits to 
the growers. 


Assembling “Mixed Cars” 


To save money and bring relief to the 
growers of fruits and vegetables we must 
take into account the many small cities 
of the nation which afford markets for 
these products in less than carload quan- 


tities. We have 25 or 30 large cities 
which demand grapefruit, cabbages, or- 
anges or tomatoes im ¢arload lots, while 


we have thousands of smaller cities, and 
a still greater number of villages, which 
can handle only mixed carloads effective- 


ly. Under our present system of dis- 
tribution, carloads of a commodity are 
shipped to the big centers, where there 


is often much congestion. There they 
are broken up and mixed carloads are 
shipped back down the line to Timbuctoo 
or some other small town, at an addi- 
tional cost of some hundred dollars per 


ear, which the growers and consumers 
must pay. Much delay results and the 
commodity often becomes stale and un- 
attractive. 


The consumer in the small city is just 
as desirous of, and is certainly just as 
entitled to receive, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables as the consumer of the metropolis. 
In other words, the demand is there but 
it is not being properly supplied. In this 
respect, our present system is deplorably 
inefficient and expensive and much im- 
provement is easily possible in this one 
department of the marketing field. Once 
the improvement is effected, there should 
be a material increase in the consump- 
tion of all fruits and vegetables. But it 
is necessary to lay these commodities 
down in the small cities in just as fresh 
and wholesome condition as in the big 
marketing centers. 


Concentration Points Near to Sources 
of Production 


We plan to secure mixed carloads 
from concentration points located in close 
proximity to the areas where the erops 
are produced. When that system, as far 
as is practic#ble, is inaugurated, the 
produce will need to be handled only once. 
It will be shipped direct to the cities of 
consumption rather than first to the large 
centers, there to be broken down and re- 
shipped in mixed carloads back over the 
same route to the cities which eventually 
consume it. It is obvious that orly a 
large national organization, with large 
volume control, could most effectively 
render this type of service, which should 
result in a substantial saving to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. Co-operatives 
using this service will be represented by 
an organization which is constantly ad- 
vised as to the supply and demand condi- 
tions which prevail in all the markets of 
the country, thus promoting a better dis- 
tribution and a more satisfactory price 
for the farmer. To accomplish all the 
improvements herein enumerated will re- 
quire time, capital, competent .manage- 
ment and the whole-hearted co-operation 
of producers. 


Ownership Vested in Local “Co-ops.” 


The United Growers will not take over 
the locals but will simply serve as their 
representative in a national way. It be- 
lieves that the local co-operative, with its 
community spirit and interest, is abso- 
lutely essential to the bigger marketing 


system if it is to become a system of 
enduring permanence. 

Co-operatives of both national and local 
character have pledged their tonnage and 
financial support in the organization of 
the United Growers. Such pledges already 
provide many thousands of carloads of 
fruits and vegetables of the best known 
brands shipped into domestic and foreign 
trade. Initial membership pledges com- 
prise grower organizations whose crops 
are grown in more than 25. different 
States. Subscriptions guaranteed by thé 
participating organizations and by invest- 
ors insure the carrying through of this 
major scale service to the fruit and vege- 
table industry. 


Invitations are being issued to co- 
operative associations throughout the 


United States, calling for group confer- 
ences and negotiations, looking to their 
participation on the same initial basis. 
Assurance has also been given by a num- 
ber of private marketing concerns that 
they will be interested in joining in this 
program and readjusting their services to 
a large scale merchandising of fruits and 
vegetables in accord with policies of the 
IKederal Farm Board. These negotia- 
tions are to bring to the organization 
the best qualified men in the fruit and 
vegetable industry, whether now engaged 
in marketing co-operatively or marketing 
privately, 


Grape Yndustry Secures 
Nine NCillion Loan 


OANS aggregating more than $9,000,- 

000, to be expended through farm 
co-operative groups for the stabilization 
of the California raisin and fresh grape 
industries, were recently approved by the 
Federal Farm Board. 

The two principal groups involved are 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, one of the 
oldest co-operative associations in the 
country, and the Federal Grape Stab- 
ilization Corporation, recently organized 
in the fresh grape industry. 

Half of the maximum credit of $9,000,- 
000 which is to be advanced to the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers for advances to 
grape growers on their 1929 crop is to 
be supplied by the board, while the bal- 
ance will be supplied by a group of 


banks, including the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Berkeley, Calif.; the 
Security First National Bank of Los: 
Angeles, Calif., and the Bank of Italy, 
the National Trust and Savings Associa- 


tion, and the Anglo-London and Paris 
National Bank, all of San Francisco, 
Calif. 


In addition to cash credits granted, the 
board, it was announced, will assist the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers in whatever 
way possible to insure the growers “the 
undisturbed use and control of the val- 
uable Sun-Maid trade-marks, the modern 
plants, and the international sales organ- 
ization” which the raisin growers of 
California have built up over a period of 
years, 


Apple Cree to Be Conored 


"THE Covington, Va.,* Chamber of 
Commerce is planning a big celebra- 
tion for September 2 in honor of the 
original Staymared (pronounced Stay- 
ma-red) apple tree discovered in the 
famous B. C. Moomaw Stayman Wine- 
sap Orchards, near Covington, Va. 
Among others, the following noted 
speakers have been invited to participate 
in the celebration: -Governor Byrd of 
Virginia; “Governor W. G. Conley of 
West Virginia; C. Auchter, principal 
horticulturist in charge; United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.; H. L. Crane, state horticulturist, 
West Virginia; F. A. Motz, state horti- 
culturist, Virginia; W. S. Campfield, 
secretary, Virginia Horticultural Society ; 


T. B. Byrd, president, Virginia Horticul- 
tural Society, and others. 

This new color freak of nature is a 
vastly improved Stayman Winesap borne 
by one tree in the Moomaw orchards. It 
is called a “double red” Stayman because 
it becomes a deep, rich, -solid red all over 
in August, when ordinary Stayman 
would be merely striped with red and 
partly green. Even the apples on the 
shaded limbs of this Staymared tree glow 
with this remarkable all-over solid red.’ 

Orchardists who have seen this tree 
state this solid, all-over-red color means 
a very high percentage of extra fancy 
grade in color, and that much higher 
market prices should be realized for the 
fruit. 


Sore Plalf of Apple Crop 


ISCUSSING the apple situation in 

an address delivered over the National 
Broadcasting Company chain of radio 
stations recently, Wells A. Sherman, spe- 
cialist in-charge of the Fruit and Vege- 
table Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, declared that the reduction 
in the apple crop this year is evenly dis- 


tributed over the country. The excep- 
tions are New England, Michigan, and 
Virginia, which promise to have more 


apples than last year. 
“There seem to be no more apples in 


sight than the markets ought to take at 
relatively good prices,” said Mr. Sher- 
man, “but there may be too much specu- 
lation and the early winter price may be 
set at too high a level. The public may 
not buy freely and if there is any con- 
siderable slowing down of consumption, 
we shall have a surplus which‘ is likely 


to be sold with heavy losses for some- 
body.” 
Mr. Sherman said this appeared to be 


a season when it would be a good policy 
to store at least half the crop in the fall. 


Professor Motz Accepts London Appointment 


NOTICE in Virginia Fruit has just 
A come to our attention, which con- 
that Prof. F. A. 
resigned as horticulturist of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, to accept the position of American 
representative in foreign markets, Lon- 
don, recently vacated by Edwin Smith. 
Prof. Motz has been at Blacksburg for 
many years, and has had much to do 


tains the information 


Motz has 


with the developing of extension horti- 





culture work in Virginia. In addition to 
a great many valuable pieces of work 
accomplished by Prof. Motz, he was in- 
strumental in developing the spray sery- 
ice in that State, and he also introduced 
the long system of pruning of both 
peaches and apples, which is giving out- 
standing results. Most of all, he has 
won the confidence and good will of the 
growers, and there is no doubt Prof. 
Motz will make an outstanding success 
of his new undertaking, 


. 
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Bordeaux as an Ynsecticide 


(From Page Sir) 


tain if possible the exact role of Bordeaux 
mixture in the killing process. 


Not a Contact Poison 


One of the first problems to decide was 
whether Bordeaux coming in contact with 
the insect’s body was of any value as a 
contact insecticide. Experiments were 
carried on to test this point by spraying 
the insects thoroughly and placing them 
on plants which had not been treated. It 
might be added that many of them were 
so thoroughly sprayed that they were not 
active for several minutes after the treat- 
ment. They were placed immediately upon 
untreated plants where they fed normally 
during the remaining days under observa- 
tion. In spite of this severe treatment, at 
the end of six days after spraying less 
than five per cent had died and those alive 
were apparently in normal condition and 
developed to the adult stage. In some of 
these specific tests all the leafhoppers sur- 
vived these contact treatments and re- 
mained alive for ten to twelve days after- 
wards when the observations were dis- 
continued. 

Another angle of the contact factor is 
the possibility of the insect coming in 
contact with the spray residue upon the 
plant. Plants were treated and allowed 
to dry and leafhoppers were then placed 
upon them where they fed during the next 
few days. Practically all of the insects 
placed upon these treated plants died 
within four or five days. If the plants 
were protected from the action of rain 
and leafhoppers were placed on them two 
or three weeks after treatment, the in- 
sects died in approximately the same 
length of time as they did if present on 
the plants at the time of spraying. This 
would indicate very strongly that it is 
bot necessary to strike the insect with 
6pray material. 

In order to eliminate the effect of the 
Bordeaux mixture residue upon the leaf- 
hoppers as they come in contact with it 
when dry upon the leaves, plants were 
sprayed and later were washed thoroughly 
under running water removing all visible 
Bordeaux stains and residue. Leafhop- 
pers placed on plants treated in this man- 
ner all died in four or five days, the ap- 
proximate length of time at which death 
occurred in these other experiments. 


Copper Poisoning from Plant Juices 


These observations indicated very 
strongly that the plant juices were defi- 
nitely affected in some way by this spray 
material and a series of experiments were 
carried on in order to determine the effect 
of Bordeaux upon the insect when it was 
permitted to feed upon Bordeaux sprayed 
plants but was prevented from coming in 
contact with the spray material on the 
plant. This was accomplished by spray- 
ing only the upper surfaces of the leaves 
and confining the hoppers to the under 
surfaces for feeding by means of special 
feeding cofitainers. 

The results of these experiments indi- 
eated very strongly that the leafhoppers 
were obtaining something from the plant 
sap which caused their death, since in- 
sects kept under exactly the same condi- 
tion on untreated plants showed only a 
small percentage of mortality in compari- 
son with those on treated plants. 

During these tests insects were ob- 
served to die with what might be called 
typical symptoms of Bordeaux poisoning. 
In two or three days the leafhoppers be- 
come weakened and fall from the plants 
after feeding upon Bordeaux sprayed 
foliage. After once dropping from the 
plant they are unable to get back on it 
or to carry on any decided locomotion, 
and if placed on the plant they are not 
able to remain on it. This apparent 
weakened condition is linked with partial 
or total paralysis and the insect dies in 
this manner. From the standpoint of the 
plant very little leafhopper injury actually 
takes place after the plant is sprayed al- 
though the insect may not die for several 
days. 

As regards the strength of copper for 
the Bordeaux spray, experiments indicate 
that 2-4 (hydrated lime)-50 is as toxic to 
Jeafhoppers as a 5-8-50 Bordeaux. As 
many Jeafhoppers will die and in as quick 


a time with a weak copper as with a 
strong solution. 
Problem Nearing Solution 

There are many problems yet to solve 
in regard to the probable role of Bor- 
deaux as a leafhopper insecticide but we 
may be on the road to solving this 
puzzling but fascinating problem. There 
is no doubt in the writer’s mind after 
these tests and observations that Bor- 
deaux mixture should be classed as a leaf- 
hopper insecticide at least for the potato 
leafhopper. All results from conducted 
experiments would indicate that Bordeaux 
mixture is not a direct contact insecticide 
siuce leafhoppers are not affected ap- 
parently by this material upon their 
bodies and there is slight probability that 
the leafhoppers which come in contact 
with the dry residue on the sprayed plants 
are affected directly by this spray resi- 
due, Otherwise it will be difficult to ex- 
plain results obtained in certain of these 
previously reported experiments. 


Apparently the only insecticidal faetor 
common to all these experiments was the 
copper from the Bordeaux mixture which 
was absorbed by the plant. How this is 
absorbed and in what form, how it is ob- 
tained by the leafhopper or whether it 
combines changing chemically or affecting 
chemically the plant sap or tissues is not 
known. Recent experiments would indi- 
cate it is probably soluble copper when 
the insect obtains it from the plant. There 
seems to be no question however, but that 
it works in some way through the plant 
This would indicate that the ap- 
plication of spray to the plant is the fac- 
tor of primary importance. 

Probably the only limiting factor in the 
use of Bordeaux is the question of plant 
injury and consequently the plants upon 
which it can safely be used. If the state- 
ment by Aderhold and Schander “that in- 
jury by Bordeaux is due to the accumula- 
tion of soluble copper in the plant,” is 
the proper explanation, then all types of 
plants may suffer injury under certain 
types of prevailing atmospheric condition, 
and observations would indicate that this 
is probably the case. 


tissues, 
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Fruit Stocks to Be Excluded 
"THE SECRETARY of Agriculture an- 

nounces that on and after July 1, 
1931, Mahaleb cherry, Myrobalan plum 
and other fruit stocks will be excluded 
from entry into the United States. 

This decision is based on evidence pre- 
sented at the fruit stocks conference held 
by the Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration and the Federal Plant 
Quarantine Board, July 19, 1929. This 
conference was attended by officials and 
other representatives of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, the horticul- 
tural specialists of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the Department of <Agricul- 
ture, and others in interest. The evi- 
dence presented as to Mahaleb cherry, 
Myrobalan plum and other fruit stocks 
indicated that the present availability of 
satisfactory American-grown stocks of 
these fruits was sufficient to justify the 
exclusion of these stocks after a reason- 
able period for adjustment of business 
contracts, ete. and thus terminate the 
very considerable and continuing risk of 
entry with such stocks of new and dan- 
gerous fruit pests. 








Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
\TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








unsurpasssed for value 


Here is a remarkable tire, offering 
exceptional service and extreme 
durability, at a price that will appeal 
to careful buyers. 

Every Fisk feature is found in the 
Fisk Premier...features that have 
made Fisk Tires famous for mileage. 
The tough tread grips securely on 
any kind of road. The All-Cord car- 
cass prevents internal friction. The 
flexible sidewalls insure full balloon 
comfort, and the multiple cable bead 
gives extra strength at the rim. 

Ask your local Fisk dealer to show 
you this Fisk Tire. He will tell you 
why it will deliver low-cost mileage 
on your car or truck. Try one Fisk 
Premier and keep a record of its per- 
formance—you will find it offers value 
unsurpassed by any tire made today. 
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UNRESTRICTED PARKING 
SPLENDID RESTAURANTS 
aCHOICE LOCATION.« 
NEW ead MODERN 














MOUNT GILEAD 
CIDER AND FRUIT PRESSES 


For COMMERCIAL and DOMESTIC USE. 
Leaders for Over Fifty-two Years 
More juice per bushel—better quality—bigger 
profits. Send now for information and prices 
on any of our complete line of equipment for 
handling apples, grapes and other fruits and 

copy of “ORCHARD PRODUCTS NEWS.” 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 


501 Lincoln Ave.,, MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO 
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Turn Idle Acres - 


with Clark ‘‘Cutaway”’ Bush and 
Harrow. No tool 
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Kill All Flies ! | pall anywhere, 


DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and killsall flies. Neat, 
clean, ornamental, convenient and cheap, Lastall 


CEOs MNS season. Made of 
SMS Sele kee LS 
Doses NICs 
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PTomecTions (= tana cote) Insist upon 
DAISY FLY KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS, Brookiyn, N.V. 
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Wire Mesh Fruit Tree Guards 


Superior Brand Galvanized Wire Guards will 
protect your fruit trees against damage from 
rabbits, mice and other rodents. Complete 
protection costs but a few cents a tree. : 
Let us know your _ ee and we will 
ship direct from factory. Folder A 
upon request, 
G. F. WRIGHT STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Read the Advertisements—It Pays. 


O START the manufacture of an ar- 

ticle as a side-line in order to cir- 
cumvent an economic loss and then to 
find, within a few months, that the side- 
line has become so much more important 
than the parent industry as to warrant 
the latter’s discontinuance—that has been 
the experience of the Liberty Orchards 
Company of Cashmere, Wash., manufac- 
turers of “Aplets,” an apple-nut confec- 
tion utterly unknown a few years ago, 
yet having a national sale today. 

A. L. Tertsagian, with his brother-in- 
law, M. S. Balaban, originated the con- 
fection and founded eight years ago the 
company manufacturing it. Previous to 
that time, they were in the dried apple 
business. They did very well, especially 
during the war, but they had a difficult 
time disposing of the small apples. 

“We were using from 700 to 1000 
boxes of apples a day,” according to Mr. 
Tertsagian, “and we used machines to 
peel them. The big apples were fine and 
had little waste, but after the little ap- 
ples went through the peelers and dry- 
ers they came out about as big as a pea 
—absolutely a total loss. It was no use, 
so we had the small apples sorted out 
and put aside. We sometimes found at 
the end of the day that we had almost 
100 boxes of little apples that were no 
good to us. 


Better Orchard 


(From Page Seven) 
end and purchased tools that would stand 
wp under the strain of the big two-tons. 

“I boosted my price per hour with my 
old tractors from $2.25 per hour to $3.00 
and found no trouble in explaining to my 
customers that they were getting more for 
$3.00 than they had ever gotten for the 
$2.25. And to prove this I offered them 
the acreage price for the same work. 

“T operated four tractors last year and 
they did considerably more work than 
did six of my old type of tractors and 
netted me about 33 per cent more profit. 

“T cared for about 700 acres of citrus 
in 1928 and did custom work upon about 
100 acres for market gardeners, etc. I 
now have my fifth, sixth and seventh two- 
ton and expect to purchase my eighth and 
ninth next spring. 


Modern Trend Toward Efficiency 


“T don’t know much about the change 
from hand and. back work to present 
methods but I do know the conditions 
that caused the change from team to trac- 
tor work in about 90 per cent of the 
groves hereabouts. It was a matter of 
keeping up with the times and getting 
about ten times as much efficiency out of 
the power machines as was formerly got- 
ten from mules and horses.” 


Building a “Particular” Trade 


In his 1927 announcement card to his 
mailing list, Mr. Caspari stated: 

“I have built up a name and reputa- 
tion for myself and my organization of 
doing ‘particular’ work for ‘particular’ 
people, and here is what I now have to 
show for my honest endeavors: 500 acres 
of citrus orchards under my entire care, 
under yearly contracts, and I want to 
tell you that the ‘owners of those 500 
acres are ‘particular,’ but I have satisfied 
them and made their groves ‘pay’ and I 
have their contracts for another year. 
That’s what counts :—Service that Pays! 

“Besides the 500 acres upon which I 
have the entire care, I have nearly 200 
acres of custom work, most of which is 
done for market gardeners and vegetable 
growers. Some of this custom acreage 
was formerly in citrus planting but owing 
to the wrong method of culture being em- 
ployed by the so-called cheap outfit, it 
went ‘back’ and now I am employed to 
bring it into shape again.” 

In the fall of 1928 he added: 

“Since the fall of 1927, I have done 
some expanding and now have practically 
1000 acres of citrus under my care and 
have considerably more than 2000 acres 
of custom work upon my books. I am 
equipped to lay out and grade roads and 
I, at present, have several miles of roads 





ander construction.” 
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cA Profitable Apple y- 


By JACK LUDDY 

“We set out to find a way to utilize 
them. They were out of the question for 
cider. We turned our attention to syrups 
and preserves, but they did not solve our 
problem. Then we started experimenting 
with a confection, but it was three years 
before we perfected aplets. 

“We had several problems to overcome. 
Fruit juices have violent chemical reac- 
tions. You can make an absolutely de- 
licious confection with them that will 
stand up for a time, but you never know 
what will happen when you put them on 
the shelf. We did not consider Aplets 
marketable until we had perfected them 
so they could be kept on the shelf a 
year if necessary without deterioration. 

“When we started in business there 
Were just two of us, Mr. Balaban and my- 
self. Now we have one of the most up- 
to-date plants on the Pacific Coast and 
we employ 50 persons. At first we used 
to buy boxes a few hundred at a time. 
Now we buy them by the carload. Last 
December we shipped between 85,000 and 
90,000 boxes of goods to all parts of the 
United States. That is unusual I think 
for a factory in a little town like Cash- 
mere. 

“Our Aplet business has grown so fast 
we have long since discontinued the busi- 
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“Product 


ness of drying apples. You see the by- 
product has become more important than 


_the parent product. We have no difficulty 


in getting our material. Wenatchee Val- 
ley is one of the greatest apple-producing 
districts in the United States. We buy 
up a large percentage of the small apples 
which heretofore went unused. They are 
ideal for the purposes to which we put 
them. 

“The business of making Aplets has 
many advantages over the business of 
drying apples. Apple-drying is sort of 
a seasonal occupation. With Aplets it 
is different. We keep our apples in cold 
storage the year round, using them as we 
want to. In this way we have made it 
a year around industry with no serious 
slack periods. 

“We use only California walnuts in 
our product and I have it on the author- 
ity of the California Walnut Growers as- 
sociation that we are the largest indi- 
vidual buyers of their product in the 
country. That, too, is unusual for a lit- 
tle industry like ours.” 

When asked how Aplets are made, Mr. 
Tertsagian replied: “They are made of 
apple juice and walnuts. Never mind 
about the process. I won’t say that oth- 
ers cannot make them, but they cannot 
make them like we do. I know, because 
they have tried and they have failed.” 


Service with Equipment that “Fits” 


“Splitting” the Profits 


It’s good business to take the public 
into your confidence, to tell them your 
plans, and then make good. This builds 
confidence, and confidence builds business, 
as the shoe business had taught the am- 
bitious young contractor. Hence, his 1928 
profits showed him the way to a cut in 
prices for 1929 and he announced a drop 
from $3 an hour to $2.75 for tractor 
work. 

“By handling a large volume of work 
and keeping my organization and equip- 
ment busy throughout the year I am en- 
abled to quote these reduced prices for 
my work. 

“Barly in my career as a shoe sales- 
man, I noted that my employer handled 
only a limited line and the line that he 
did carry was the best of its kind but 
one upon which the profit was very 
nominal. 

“I have applied that same principle in 
the tractor orchard care business. I saw 
that by building up a steadily increasing 
clientele of satisfied customers with their 
repeat orders, I would, even with a very 
modest profit to myself, be building up a 
business that in its volume would be my 
greatest asset.” 


“Jobs” of All Sizes 


No job is too small: a minimum of 
$10 being charged. Nor does Mr. Caspari 


charge for time on the road between jobs. 
Service recorder clocks on the tractor re- 
cord every stop and jobs are billed “by 
the clock.” 

Payrolls have steadily mounted until 
$2400 a month for nine months of the 
year was reached last year. At the peak 
this spring several tractors were run 
night and day as new contracts piled up 
with direct mail advertising of the cut in 
prices for tractor work. Drivers get 45 
cents an hour up to six hours and for the 
next four hours the rate advances 10 
cents each hour to the tenth hour and 
remains at that rate—85 cents—for all 
time beyond the tenth hour. 

Tractor operating and maintaining 
costs are closely figured by Caspari. His 
monthly sheet for individual tractors con- 
tains these items for each’ day of the 
month: hours of operation, service, shop, 
repairs, gas, ‘oil, grease, rear, total costs, 
income, net returns. 

Caspari also gets the business of the 
Oriental, who has learned that tractors 
can do the work of vegetable gardening 
cheaper than his women and children 
working on hands and knees. His annual 
message to the Oriental is printed in 
Japanese characters. 

Caspari doesn’t moralize. He deals in 
facts, and human contact with soles has 
taught him how to meet, sell and service 
the public so that it will not only remain 
sold but will sell others, 


Problems of the Apple Yndustry 


(From Page Nine) 
uniform standards in grades and packages 
and fewer varieties of several commodities, 
appears the chief reason why progress has 
been so slow. 

Notwithstanding the strong trend to- 
wards more uniform grades, one is still 
able to find on such important markets as 
the Chicago South Water Market an as- 
sortment of grades. One day last winter 
a Chicago wholesale house had an sale 
apples from some half dozen States, bear- 
ing the following grades stamped on the 
containers: A 2% inch, B 2% inch, No. 
1, No. 2, U. S. I, Extra Fancy, and 
Prime No. 1. While there is a close re- 
semblance between the definitions of grade 
terms used for the various groups of 
grades, in several cases the difference is 
sufficient to cause more or less confusion 
in the minds of those who have to con- 
tend with these grades. Nearly all of the 
important apple producing States in the 
barreled region have adopted the United 
States grades as their official standards 
and in a number of Statés these grades 
are compulsory. The western States pack- 


ing apples in boxes have established in- 
dividual State grades. 

From the Bible we learn that in the very 
beginning an apple was used to accomplish 
the fall of man. From this one variety 
(the name of which history fails to record) 
countless other varieties have sprung and 
more than 800 varieties are being grown 
commercially today. New York alone has 
some 250 commercial varieties. Most of 
these are little known outside of the im- 
mediate vicinity in which they are grown, 
and usually the sale price is not based on 
the prevailing market for the so-called 
standard varieties. The point to be em- 
phasized is that these “off” varieties now 
cost as much to produce as the standard 
varieties, and they bring less. The grower 
should by all means study the needs of the 
trade as reflected over a period of years, 
paying particular attention to variety pre- 
ferences for the various markets, and 
should plant his orchard accordingly. It 
takes years to create a bearing orchard 
and the grower should plant with the 
thought in mind that it is to become a@ 
permanent investment, 
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Cfruit (onditions for 1929 


(From Page Four) 


Apricots—The ‘‘cot’? harvest is about com- 
plete and although the average size was not 
up to expectations, the tonnage was a little 
larger than forecast heretofore. Considerable 
brown rot also developed at maturity in the 
fruit in the coastal counties. Production is now 
forecast at 184,000 tons, which may be com- 
pared with a total crop of 175,000 tons in 1028. 

Plums—There are not quite as many plums 
as reported a month ago. Production is fore- 
cast at 39,000 tons, while a year ago there 
were 66,000 tons harvested. Interstate ship- 
ments to August 4, inclusive, total 2287 cars 
compared with 4381 to the same date a year 
ago and a total for the season of 4678. 

Prunes—A decline occurred in the condition 
of prunes which was brought about primarily 
by the very high temperature of late June and 
early July. ‘The ‘‘drop’’ was heavy in the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin Valleys but particu- 
larly so in the Visalia district of Tulare county. 
The presence of red spider is quite generally 
reported but seems to be more serious in the 
Santa Clara Valley. Based on the present out- 
look, the crop will probably amount to 122,000 
tons. Last year the production of prunes was 
220,300 tons, while in 1927 it was 225,000 tons. 

Oranges and Lemons—The full effects of the 
very warm weather which occurred during late 
June and early July have now become ap- 
parent. The ‘‘drop’’ was unusually heavy and 
general throughout the orange districts of the 
State. Navel oranges are now estimated at 
58% of normal and Valencias at 60. This may 
be compared with a condition of 70 for both 
— and Valencias a mouth ago and 93 in 
1928. 

Lemons declined only one point during July. 
The condition is estimated to be 64% of normal 
compared with 88 a year ago. 

Grapes—From present indications the 1929 
California grape crop will be the smallest since 
1924. The Raisin grape production is forecast 
at 28% per cent less than the crop produced 
in 1928; Table grapes, 24% less; and Wine 
grapes, 13% less. The final outcome may be 
above or below the August 1 estimates, depend- 
ing on whether or not conditions become more 
or less favorable. Recent plantings have been 
small and not large enough to maintain the 
acreage. As nearly as can be estimated, 20,- 
270 acres of vines of all varieties were re- 
meved last winter and spring. As a result, the 
1929 bearing acreage of all grapes is estimated 
at 639,927 acres compared with 653,483 a year 
ago, 

The August 1 condition of Wine grapes indi- 
cates a production of approximately 420,000 
tons. This may be compared with 482,000 tons 
produced in 1928, of which 18,000 tons were not 
harvested. Two years ago the crop amounted 
to 473,000 tons. Plantings of grapes of wine 
varieties the past few years have been more 
than sufficient to maintain the bearing acre- 
age. Although there was some acreage re- 
moved the past winter, it is estimated that 
there are in bearing this year 180,891 acres, 
compared with 176,187 acres in 1928, 

The total produc tion of Table grapes is ex- 
pected to be about 361,000 tons. Last year the 
crop amounted to 478,000 tons, of which 75,000 
tons were not harvested. In 1927 there were 
about 142,000 tons left unharvested out of a 
crop of 490,000 tons. All leading — 
promise somewhat lighter yields than a Fw 
ago. Malagas and Tokays from present di- 
eations are shorter than Emperors. Plantings 
of Table grapes have been small and inasmuch 
as about 7000 acres were removed last winter, 
the bearing acreage is now figured at 132,886 
acres compared with 138,857 in 1928. 

A crop of 1,010,000 tons of Raisin grapes 
(fresh basis) is expected this year compared 
with 1,406,000 produced in 1928 and 1,443,000 
tons in 1927. It is impossible at this time to 
estimate what part of the 1929 raisin grape 
crop will be shipped fresh and what part will 
be utilized in “ production of raisins. In 
1928, however, 1,044,000 — were utilized for 
drying (drying ratio 4-1), 302,000 tons market- 
ed fresh, and 60,000 tons a harvested. This 
may be compared with 1,140,000 tons used in 
the production of raisins ‘and 303,000 marketed 
fresh two years ago. Although the production 
of both Muscats and Thompson Seedless_ will 
be somewhat under that of 1928, the condition 
of the Muscat crop is a little better than that 
of Thompsons at the present time. Practically 
no plantings of Raisin grapes have been made 
the last few years. Furthermore, about 12,000 
acres were removed last winter and the 1929 
bearing acreage is estimated at 326,150 acres 
compared with 338,439 the year previous.— 
N. J. Nielsen. 


COLORADO 


August 1—The total apple crop is estimated 
at 2,572,000 bu. In 1928, a total of 3,020,000 
bu. was harvested, and the 5-year average from 
1923-27 was 3,054,000 bu. The condition on 
August 1 was 64%, compared with 68% in 1928 
and a 10-year average, 1918-27, or 70%. The 
commercial production in 1929 will probably 
amount to 730,000 bbis., compared with 9$00,- 
000 bbls. in 1928 and a 5-year average, 1923-27, 
of 856,000 bbls. Condition of peaches: 75% in 
1929; 65% in 1928; 10-year average, 1918-27, 
66%. Estimated production in 1929, 930,000 
bu., compared with 600,000 bu. in 1928 and 
798,000 bu. for the 6-year average. The esti- 
mated 1929 pear crop of 518,000 bu. is con- 
siderably in excess of the light 1928 crop, when 
185,000 bu. were er and slightly larger 
than the 5-year average of 501,000 bu. Conditions, 
August 1, 1929, 80%; 1928, 81%; 10-year aver- 
age 1918- 27, 84%. The 1929 grape crop is 
forecast at 355 tons, about the same as that 
harvested in 1928, 357 tons. The 5-year aver- 
age, 1923-27, was 294 tons. The crop condition 
is reported at 83%, compared with 77% in 1928 
and the 10-year averagé of 82%.—U. S. Crop 
Report. 

CONNECTICUT 

August 12.—It is my opinion, based on per- 
sonal observation and conversations with the 
larger growers, that the apple crop is at least 
35% less than last year. McIntosh are at least 
45% less than last year, even though there is 
an increased bearing area with the young trees 
coming on. Rhode Island Greening are light, 
but some growers predict a fair crop of Bald- 
win. Gravenstein, while not a large factor in 
the Connecticut markets, are light. A great 
variation exists in the crop of odd varieties 
throughout the State.—S. P. Hollister. 


DELAWARE 


August 9.—Staymans will probably be 40% 
to 50% less than last year, Romes probably 


15% to 25% less, Ben Davis and Gano prob- 
ably 15% to 25% less, Nero and York about 
the same as last year.—W. T. Derickson. 


FLORIDA 


August 7.—Prospects for Florida citrus have 
changed but little and indications are for a 
production materially under that of the past 
seasun, There has been some late bloom but 
not enough to make any material change in 
the outlook for the crop. 


Oranges are Je ported at 62% of normal com- 

pared with 63% on July 1 and 84% on August 
1928. Grapefruit and tangerines are both 

reported at 57% of normal, the same as a 
month ago. In 1928, August 1 condition for 
grapefruit was 79% and for tangerines, 82% 
Prospects for satsuma oranges are better than 
a year ago, with August 1 condition reported 
at 70% compared with 70% on July 1 and 61% 
on August 1, 1928. Avocado pears are doing 
well in South Florida. 

Harvesting of the commercial grape crop was 
nearly completed by the end of June. Yields 
were not very beavy and production was about 
like that of a year ago. Production of blue- 
berries is gradually increasing and this year 
a number of solid cars have been shipped. 

Progress in the eradication of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly has been encouraging. With 
the removal of host plants and frequent spray- 
ing of trees, the fruit fly has become scarce 
even in sections originally showing the heaviest 
infestation. As a result of experimental work 
it appears that methods have been devised by 
means of which fruit may be so processed as 
to remove all danger of infestation and ren- 
der it safe for shipment. While no ruling to 
this effect has en made, it is believed that 
this will enable most of the fruit of the State 
to be shipped. There is no intention of ship- 
ping any fruit known to be infested. Removal 
of host plants will be continued and the ship- 
ping season shortened as a part of the eradi- 
cation program.—H. A. Marks. 


GEORGIA 


August 1.—The prosperity of Georgia farm 
products for 1929 rival the banner year of 
919. A conservative estimate of the value 
of the principal horticultural crops for Georgia 
is as follows: Watermelons, $6,000,000; 
peaches, $5,000,000; apples, $750,000; pecans, 
$1,000,000. 

Georgia's watermelon crop looks like it will 
surpass or equal the large crop of 1926, which 
was 20,958 cars. With the heavy movement 
of 1000 cars or more a day going into terminal 
markets lasting over a period of 10 days, the 
prices beld up unusually well. 

The peach season in Georgia will soon be 
7 history for the season of 1929. On July 
6, Georgia had shipped 5219 cars, having an 
estimated value for 1929 of $5,000,000. This 
is the smallest number of cars — since 
1917, when Georgia moved 3869 ca 

The peach season started off with a large 
number of curculio that came through hiberna- 
tion after a mild winter. During the blooming 
season, in some sections of the peach belt, 
rain fell almost every day, making pollina- 
tion a little more difficult. Blooming of late 
varieties was very irregular, making the con- 
trol of curculio more hazardous. Other fac- 
tors that have added to the decrease of poten- 
tial producing power of Georgia peaches are 
phony peach disease, lack of finances, and 
discouragement, after heavy producing years 
of 1926 and 1928, which brought losses to a 
great many peach growers. A peach tree cen- 
sus is being made in Georgia and it is estimat- 
ed that during the last three years it will re- 
veal that Georgia has decreased her peach in- 
dustry from three to four million trees. 

A car of peaches shipped by one of Georgia’s 
best peach growers sold on the New York mar- 
ket on July 22 as follows: 310 crates of 
Elbertas at $4.25; 135 crates for $4, and three 
crates for $3.75, a total of $1,867.75 for 448 
erates of Elberta peaches. This was the first 
of a total of 23 cars sold from a T-year-old 
peach orchard of 5000 trees. 

The apple crop of north Georgia is of much 
better quality than that of 1928, and about the 
same number of cars will be shipped this year 
oe moved from Georgia last year.—George H. 

ror. 


IDAHO 


August 1—Condition of apples on August 1, 
1929, 6% 1928, 78%; 10-year average, 1918-27, 
69%. Total roduction: 1929 estimate, 4,940,000 
bu.; 1928, 5, ,000 bu.; 5-year average, 1923-27, 
4,801,000 bu. Commercial production: 1929 esti- 
mate, 1,349,000 bbls.; 1928, 1,500,000 bbls.; 
5-year average, 1923-27, 1,340,000. bbls. Apple 
crop remarkably clean due to ‘effic ‘ient spraying. 
Peach crop conditions: 1929, 71%; 1928, 85% 
10-year average, 1918-27, 46%. Production: 
1929 estimate, 281.000 bu.; 1928, 335,000 bu.; 
5-year average, 1923-27, 170,000 bu. Condi- 
tion of pears: 1929, 65%: 1928, 86%; 10-year 
average, 1918-27, 68%. Production: 1929 esti- 
mate, 57,000 bu.; 1928, 72,000 bu.; 5-year 
average, 1923-27, 59,000 bu. Grape produc- 
tion for 1929 is forecast at 287 tons, com- 
pared with 298 tons in 1928, and a 5-year 
average, 1923-27, of 283 tons. Condition on 
August 1, 1929, was 83%, compared with 90% 
in 1928 and a 10-year average, 1918-27, of 
82%.—U. 8. Crop Report. 


ILLINOIS 


August 1.—The fruit production outlook varies 
from the largest crop of peaches ever produced 
in Illinois to fair crops of pears and grapes 
and a rather short apple crop. Apple condi- 
tions are extremely irregular this season and 
vary from a failure to a fair crop. Summer 
apples were mostly a fair crop but late varie- 
ties are a poor crop, with the possible excep- 
tion of a few varieties, such as York and 
Grimes. Complaints of scab and blotch are 
quite general. Spraying and care of some 
orchards have not been as thorough as usual 
this season due to the poor crop outlook. The 
eondition of apples on August 1 was reported 
at 46% compared with the 10-year aver- 
age of 53%. State production prospect is 
5,750,000 against 7,150,000 bu. for 1928. 
Illinois commercial apple crop is placed at 1,- 
071,000 bbls. against 1,240,000 bbls. for 1928. 

Peaches are an exceptionally favorable crop 
this season with some exceptions chiefly in the 
extreme southern part of the State. The gather- 
ing of the peach crop will me general over 


the commercial belt during the first week of 
August. The commercial peach movement, in- 
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This onion storage warehouse of the Michigan Lands 
Company at Shelbyville, Michigan, is completely in- 
sulated . . . with Celotex applied to both sides of the 
framework and to the ceilings. Here Carl McDuffy, 
Manager, holds 40 cars of onions safe from freezing, 


Safety for stored crops 
means more profit 
for fruit farmers 


ae storage house 
is good business for farmers. 
No man likes to be forced to sell his 
crops... vegetables or fruits... in 
an over-loaded market. He wants 
to hold them for better prices. But 
they must be kept safe from wither- 
ing heat and freezing cold or his 
losses from spoilage will offset the 
gain in price. 

So farmers everywhere are build- 
ing new storage houses of Celotex 
or lining their old storehouses with 
this cane-fibre insulation to shut 
out all extremes of temperature. 

Apples can be held safely for 
months. . . all fruits and vegetables 
are stored more safely . . . in spite 
of extreme variations in weather. 
For Celotex does more thancontrol 
temperatures. It helps you maintain 
the correct humidity... helps you 
provide proper ventilation. 

Celotex is the on/y insulating 
material made from the long, tough 
fibres of cane. It comes in big, 


strong boards 4 feet wide, from 7 to 
12 feet long and 7/16 of an inch 
thick, or ‘‘double-thick,’’ measur- 
ing 7/8 of aninch. These boards are 
quickly and easily applied like lum- 
ber with large headed roofing nails. 

Your insulation adds little or 
nothing to the cost of new build- 
ings, since Celotex replaces other 
materials. And as a heat stop an 
inch of Celotex is as effective as 3 
inches of wood, 8 inches of plaster 
board, 12 inches of brick or 25 
inches of concrete. 

Ask your contractor or dealer for 
further information on Celotex... 
and mail the coupon below with 
your name and address for our new 
booklet on the insulation of all 
types of farm buildings. 

The Celotex Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. Sales distributors through- 
outthe warld. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Reliable dealers can 
supply Celotex. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
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The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Bot perk ig ton Name. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 

919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your new free book- 
let, ‘‘Insulating Farm Buildings with Celotex.’’ 
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manufacture by 








State. 





The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Il. Address 
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Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS a WORD 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
enclose cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
5 words for address. 
4PECIAL NOTICE 

All advertising copy, discontinuance orders 
or change of copy must reach this office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue, 

Address 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 

53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO i 














AGENTS- SALESMEN WANTED _ 
PAYING POSITION OPEN—I’'LL PUT MONEY 
in your pocket and make your income grow 
continuously if you will use all or part of your 
time looking after my business. I'll put you in a 
business where every man, woman and child is 
your customer—for everybody must have shoes 
and hosiery. I'll supply all you need to start 
in at once making $15 per day and increase your 
pay every month, Complete sample outfit of 
actual shoes and hosie Ty. Million dollar stock to 
deal in. Free book, “Getting Ahead,”’ will _sur- 
prise and delight you. Write for it today. Wm, 
J. Mishel, Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., S. 2409 C St., 
Boston, Mass. 


$12.00 DAILY SHOWING 
tablecloth. Washes like 

ing. Sample free. Bestever, 

Station, Chicago. 

IF YOU WANT TO GET YOUR GROCERIES 
and household supplies at wholesale, and make 


$15 profit a day besides, send me your name im- 
necessary. New Ford 








NEW LINEN-LIKE 
oilcloth. No launder- 
666 Irving Park 











mediately. No experience 
sedan free of cost. Particulars free. Albert 
Mills, 3821 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AGENTS EARN $6 DAY. BONUS BESIDES. 
Ford car to producers. Introduce full line 
guarantecd hosiery. All styles, colors. Guaran- 
teed to wear and satisfy or new hose free. Finest 
line silk hosiery you ever saw. Credit given. 
Silk hose for your own use. Write for Sales 
plan. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 2704, Green- 
field, Ohio. 
BIG MONEY DAILY, SELLING SHIRTS OF 


hosiery, 
raincoats, 


underwear, 


lumber jackets, 
pants, 


all kinds, 
overalls, 


sweaters, playsuits, 


leather coats. Outfit free! Experience unneces- 
sary. Nimrod Co., Dept. 102, 4922-28 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago. 





WANTED—MAN WHO KNOWS FARM LIFE TO 

travel in country. Steady work. Good profits. 
McConnon & Company, Room A-1409, Winona, 
Minn, 








DOGS FOR SALE 
FOR RATTERS. 

















RAT TERRIER PUPS. BRED 1 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, 

Stafford, Kans. 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP, TRIAL, 
Literature free. Dixie A-3, Herrick, Ill. 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. TRIAL. 
oO. 0. D. Fur finders. Running fit. Other 

remedies, $1. Collar name, $1. Horns, $2. 

Feed, $5. Agents wanted. Catalog. Kaskaskia, 

M39, I Herrick, Dl. 

ST. BERNARDS; RARE, BEAUTIFUL, REGIS- 
tered puppies; photos submitted. Write. 

Helvetia Kennels, B16, Napierville, Que, 

FOR SALE--MY TRAINED COONHOUND, ROCK, 
Will pay express, ship C. O. D. Bob Finley, 


$16, Charleston, Mo. 












FARM. WANTED 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 


for sale for fall delivery. O. Hawley, Baldwin, 
Wis. ps 
WANTED—H 

good farm for +s 
John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY, MEN-WOMEN, 18- 

55, qualify for steady government positions; 
$105-$250 month; common education; no govern- 
ment experience required; vacations with pay; 
many needed soon. Write. Instruction Bureau, 
259, St. Louis, Mo., quickly. 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. $158.00-$225.00 

month. Steady. Examinations coming. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Men, 18-35. 25 coached 






ER HAVING 


FROM OW? 
particulars. 


sale. Cash price, 
Wis. 






































free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B-73, Rochester, 7; 
FARMS AND ORCHARDS 
ORCHARD—2000 APPLE TREES, CHOICE 
varieties in bearing. Priced right. Terms. 
W. Campbell, Elgin, Ill. 
BARGAIN—PECAN ORCHARD, 70 ACRES, 1,100 
trees, Schley and Success varieties, 17 years 
old, full bearing. At Fairhope, Ala. Will sell 


Address H. B. Robertson, .7708 South 
Chicago. 


ACRES, 40 


all or part. 
Shore Drive, 
BARGAIN—5S 





IN BEARING OR 





chard, loaded with apples, 6 best varieties. 
Fine water and location, new buildings, apple 
house, etc., in the Big Red Apple section. Write 
for prices. Ross E. Clement, Cornelia, Ga, 
FOR SALE—FRUIT FARM—APPLES, GRAPES 

—70 acres—southern Kentucky. Bowling Green. 


Address Herdman & Stout, Agents. 





Large Enough to Serve You Well 
Small Enough to Know You 


Atlantic 


Chicago 
Clark Street off Jackson Blvd. 


450 Rooms 
$2.00 to $4.00 


ROESSLER & TEICH, Managers 











‘| 2,250,000 bu. 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


eluding the commercial truck movement, is ex- 
pected to exceed 4000 cars this year. The 
condition of peaches on August 1 was reported 
at 77% compared with the 10-year aver- 
age of 44% State production prospect is 
2,999,000 bu. against 1,638,000 bu. last year. 
Illinois pear condition is reported at 58% 
compared with the 10-year average of 49%. In- 
dicated State production is placed at 690,000 
bu., compared with 540,000 bu. last year. 
Illinois grape condition is reported at 78% 
compared with the 10-year average of 76% 
Stste production is estimated at 6778 tons com- 
last year.—A, J. Sur- 


pared with 6800 tons 
ratt. 
INDIANA 
August 1—The total 1929 apple crop is 


forecast at 1,544,000 bu. In 1928, 2,520,000 bu. 
while the 5-year average, 


were harvested, 

1923-27, amounted to 2,923,000 bu. Commer- 
cial production is estimated at 107,000 bbls., 
compared with 176,000 bbls. in 1928 and a 5- 
year ayerage of 205,000 bbls. Conditions: 
August 1, 1929, 35%; 1928, 51%; 10-year aver- 


Peach production is esti- 
000 bu., as compared with 605,000 
and 429,000 bu. for the 5-year aver- 
age, 1923-27. Condition on August 1, 1929, 619%; 
1928, 50%; 10-year average, 1918-27, 38%. The 
1929 pear crop will probably amount to 234,000 


age, 
mated at 
bu. in 1928 


1918-27, 48%. 








bu. In 1928, 288,000 bu. were harvested, and 
the average for the 5-year period, 1923-27, was 





238,000 bu. Condition, 52% on August 1, 192: 









59% in 1928; 47% for 10-year average, 1918-27. 
Grape production: 1929 estimate, 4039 tons; 
1928, 4980 tons; 5-year average, 23-27, 336 
tons Condition: August 1, a 8% 5 25, 
81%; 10-year average, 1918-27, 72%.—U. S. 
Crop Report. 
IOWA 

August 1.—The following fruit crop condi- 
tions are based on 100% for a_ normal 


apples, 58; 


apples, 58; fall 
45; grapes, 


crop: Summer 
40; plums, 


winter apples, 53; pears, 
86; and peaches, 48. 





The condition reports on summer, fall and 
winter apples by districts are as follows: 
Summer Fs 7 Ww _ 
% 
Northwest ..cscsoscsesse Ta % i 
North Central ..ccccllc. 56 58 57 
SS 55 48 
West Central ....<cccoce. 58 61 53 
i) ae escvseseces Be 51 50 
Bast Central cecscsccee 59 62 55 
Southwest ..... svessesee OO 57 50 
South Central ..... ° . 56 56 49 
PRNED gissassacswenine 61 56 51 
The total production for apples of all kinds 
is 2,351,000 bu. of which 94,000 bbls. are com- 
mercial; the total production for grapes is 6450 


tons; pears, 438,000 bu.; peaches, 45,000. 

The condition reports would indicate that ap- 
ple scab has been very bad this year. Up to 
August 1 few worms in sprayed orchards were 
reported.—Leslie M. Carl. 


KANSAS 


August 9.—In the Arkansas River Valley, the 
1929 apple crop is approximately 20% 
larger than that of 1928. The principal in- 
crease is on such varieties as York, Winesap, 
sen Davis, and Grimes. The quality of the 
1929 crop in the valley is somewhat below that 
of previous years. In northeast Kansas the 
1929 = cron is approximately 15% larger 
than that of last year but not as large as the 
record crop of 1927, The quality of fruit in 
this section is fairly satisfactory. 

The codling moth situation over the State is 
satisfactory. Indications at the present time 
are that the growers have secured very satis- 
factory control of this pest this year. 

The above information has largely 
plied by H. L. Lobenstein, extension horticul- 
turist, who is in close touch with the fruit 
growers over the State.—William F. Pickett. 


KENTUCKY 

August 15.—We have had a very light set of 
most varieties of apples. Especially is this true 
of the Winesap. This variety constitutes more 
than 75% of the commercial plantings; 
therefore, our prospects for this crop are very 
poor. Considerable damage resulted from hail, 
and owing to unusually wet weather, there is 
more or less scab injury. Possibly a_ lesser 
per cent of damage than usual will result from 
worms, Taken altogether, I would say that 
Kentucky will not market more than 40 per 
cent of a normal crop.—Ben E. Niles. 

August 19—The April 16 frost fixed most of 
our crop, after a wonderful bloom and fine pol- 
linating weather. Probably 3% to 5% of a 
crop left. Seab, which early ‘sprays did not 
seem to control. is very prevalent. Twig 
blight is also prevalent, probably as a_ result 
of uncare nd for pear trees scattered over the 
country side. We are experimenting with deep 
rooted legumes in the orchard for a continuous 
any of nitrogen and it looks now like a good 
thing. No signs of nitrogen starvation any- 
where. Very patchy set of apples last year, 
though on the whole we had a big crop, and 
we were anxious to see what effect, if any, the 
nitrogen would have on the set. 


been sup- 


new source of 
We hope for a better chance next year.—H. 
Van Antwerp. 
LOUISIANA 
August 12.—We grow very little fruit with 
the exception of strawberries. There are some 






ana but they are 
1 business. The 
small.—Harry D. 


peaches grown in north Louis 
not a very large commerci: 
fruit crop this year is rather 
Wilson. 
MAINE 

August 1.—The total apple crop in Maine is 
now forecast at 2,408,000 bu., or almost double 
that of last year but slightly below the aver- 
age. Commercial apple +prospects indicate 496,- 
000 bbls. this year compared with 287,000 bbls. 


last year and 538,000 bbls. for the five year 
average. Injury from scab and insects has 
been very light this season but owing to the 


dry weather there was a rather heavy drop 
during June and July. Although Baldwin pros- 
pects are the lowest for the past three years, 
McIntosh, Greening, Ben Davis and Wealthy are 
the highest during that period. For New Eng- 
total 


land, commercial apples are expected to 
1,560,000 bbls. compared with 1,479,000 bbls. 
last year and 1,921,000 bbls. the 1923-27 aver- 


age. Prospects for other fruits are very good. 
—C. D. Stevens, 


MARYLAND 


August 1—Total apple production is forecast 
at 2,115,000 bu., as compared with 2,190,000 
bu. in 1928 and a 5-year average, 1923- 27, of 
Commercial production is esti- 
mated at 418,000 pblis., as compared with 1928 
harvest of 442,000 bbls., and a 5-year average, 
1923-27, of 420,000 bbls. Condition reports on 


August 1: 49% in 1929, 52% in 1928, and 55% 
for the 10-year average, 1918-27. Peaches are 
estimated at 518,000 bu. In 1928 a crop of 
465,000 bu. was harvested, and the 5-year aver- 
age, 1923-27, was 505,000 bu. The condition 
report of 64% is 10 points higher than the 1928S 
report and the 10-year average, 1918-27, report. 
The production of pears is estimated at 236,000 
bu., as compared with 193,000 bu. in 1928 and 
315,000 bu. for the 5-year average, 1923-27. The 
condition report is 50%, as compared with -237o 
in 1928 and a 10-year average, 1918-27, of 55%. 
The grape crop is figured at 1: 341 tons.’ In 1928, 
1200 tons were harvested. The 5-year average 

923-27 was 997 tons August 1 condition: 
§ ©; 1928, 77%: 10-year average, 1918-27, 
75%.—U. 8. Crop Report. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


August 1—The commercial condition of apples 
is rated at 53% as against 58% in 1928 and a 
10-year average of 62%. The commercial pro- 
duction is forecast at. 530,000 bbls., as com- 
pared with 578,000 in 1928 and a 5-year average, 








1923-27, of 668,000 bbls. 
Commercial apple prospects in New England 


declined 6.6% during July. Production is now 
forecast at 1,560,000 bbls., compared with 1,671,- 
000 bbls. expected a month ago, 1,479,000 bbls. 
harvested last year and 1,921,000 bbls. the 
average crop of the preceding 5 years. The 


prospect is 5.5% greater than last year’s har- 
vest but 18.8% less than the 5-year average 


apple bloom was 
weather 


Over most of New England the 


quite heavy and the set fair. Dry 
during June and July caused a heavy drop so 
that only a light crop is now in prospect. 
Insect and disease damage has been light to 
average for the important varieties. The 
McIntosh apple crop, although only moderate, 
is much better than the light crop of a year 
ago. Baldwins are expected to be a light crop 
in all parts of New England. Other varieties 
promise only moderate to light crops. Peaches 
and pears in New England indicate only mod- 
erate crops, 
MICHIGAN 
August 10.—Apples declined eight points in 


condition during the month with a resultant de- 
crease in the forecasted production for the to 
tal crop of 40,000 bu. Dropping was general 
except in the west central and southwest dis- 
tricts which comprise the commercial area. 
While there was a decline in these districts, it 
was much less in amount, Reports indicate 
that scab infestation is serious in many 
orchards. The winter varieties seem to be a 
better prospect than the summer and fall, Spys 
and Baldwins being mentionel as best, while 
Jonathans, Delicious and Greenings were re 
ported as a light crop. Winter varieties were 
also reported as better in quality than summer 
and fall. 

The peach crop is estimated 
which is 30% lower than the final production 
for last year and 12% below the 10-year aver- 
age. The condition is very spotted. 

The August estimate for pears is fer a crop 
292,000 bu. smaller than the 1928 production 
figure. The reports from the commercial areas 
indicate only 20% to 30% of a full crop. 

The present indications on grapes point to a 
final production 7% below last year’s. The set 
is better and the bunches larger than last year. 
Some rot has developed. in the commercial dis- 
tricts but has not been reported as serious. 

Plums stand one point lower in condition than 
a month ago. The decline was greatest in the 
eastern districts. 

The percentage of a cherry crop as reported 
on August 1 showed a slight gain over a month 
ago but remained 21% below last year’s figure 
and 9% under the seven-year average, The 


at 813,000 bu., 


crop was generally light in the southern dis- 
tricts but increased in amount northward and 
amounted to 60% of a full crop in the Grand 


region. 

Dry weather and extreme heat during the last 
19 days of the month shortened the yield of 
blackberries and raspberries. The production is 
estimated at 60% of a full crop.—V. H, Church. 


MINNESOTA 
August 9.—I have not been out in the apple 
growing district enough to know very much 
about the commercial apple crop for this year. 
I am told in some parts of the State a light 
crop is expected while in others a good crop 
will be harvested.—R. S. Mackintosh. 


MISSISSIPPI 
1—Production of peaches, apples and 
pe ars this season is about 25% smaller than in 
928, but averaged only about 8% below the 
productions of these crops. The 
August 1 condition of the pecan crop is re- 
ported as 49% of normal, compared with 71% 
on August 1, 1928. In the United States the 
condition of pecans on August 1 was reported 
at 51% of normal, compared with 55.1% on 
August 1, 1928, and a 5-year average for August 
1 of 54.6%. Reported conditions are par 
ticularly low in Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 
Louisiana.—D, A. McCandless. 


Traverse 


August 





o-year average 


MISSOURI 
August 1—Total apple crop: 1929 estimate, 
3,623,000 bu.; 1928, 3,380,000 bu.; 5-year aver 


4,518,000 bu. Commercial crop: 
515,000 a ; 1928, 474,000 bbls. ; 
. 99.000 bbls. | Condition 
in 1929; 43 in 1928; 49% for 
10-year average, ‘The peach crop of 
1,185,000 bu. is considerably above that of 
1928, when 655,000 bu. were harvested, and is 
also above the 5-year average, 1923-27, of 966.- 
000 bu. Condition is reported as 47% at this 
time, as compared with 27% at this time last 
year and 36% for the 10-year average, 1918-27. 
Pear conditions show 49% on August 1, 1929, 
as compared with 30% on August 1, 1928, and 
a 10-year average, 1918-27, of 44%. The fore- 
east is for a crop of 349,000 bu. A total of 
171,000 bu. was harvested in 1928, and the 
average production for the 5 years, 1923-27, 
was 387,000 bu. The grape forecast is for a 
crop smaller than that of last year but larger 
than the average for 5-year period, 1923-27. 
12.540 tons are forecast for 1929, as compared 


age, 1923-27, 
1929 estimate, 
5-year average, 
August 1; 45% 








with 14,000 in 1928 and 7804 for the 5-year 
average. Condition reports: August 1, 1929, 
76%; 1928, 84%; 10-year average, 1918-27, 72%. 


—U. S. Crop Report. 
MONTANA 


August 14—Prectically the only fruits rro- 
duced in this State in sufficient volume to make 
an impression upon the market are apples and 
pie cherries. The cherries this year were a 
good crop and are all going to the local can- 
neries. The season will soon close. Apples at 
present show about a normal crop, slightly bet- 
ter than last year.—George L. Knight. 


NEBRASKA 


August 12.—The condition of apples is 59% 
and the indicated production 818,000 bu., as 
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The concerns whose advertisements 
appear listed below are equipped to 
give prompt and satisfactory service to 
the American fruit grower. Most of 
them issue literature that is freely at 
the disposal of our subscribers. It is to 
the advantage of all that when writing 
to an advertiser you use the address 
exactly as it appears in the advertise- 
ment, and that you state in your letter: 
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APPLE TREES, 160 
Box 553, Windber, Pa. 








ORCHARD—3000 ACRES, 


good buildings. 








FUR RABBITS 
MAKE BIG MONEY WITH CHINCHILLA 
Rabbits. Real Money Makers. Write for facts. 
846 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colorado. 











PACKING FORM 
THE BRECKON RING FACE BUSHEL PACKER 
has several leading features. No expensive 
Shipped subject to trial 





paper liners required. 
and approval, C. 0. D. Write for description and 
price. Wm. A. Breckon, Grand Junction, Mich. 








POSITION WANTED 
ORCHARDIST WITH LONG AND VARIED EX- 
perience wishes to operate fruit farm with local 
market. Share or salary. Available January 1, 
Address Box 91, American Fruit Grower, 











POULTRY 





WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES NOW 

half price. Thousands of laying pullets. Also 
baby chicks and eggs. ‘Trapnested, pedigreed 
foundation stock, egg bred 29 years. Winners at 
20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog 
and special price bulletin free. I ship .D 
George B. Ferris, 922 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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POEM WRITERS. Pe PROPOSI- 
D-96, 2104 N, Keystone, Chicago. 
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compared with 470,000 bu. last year, and 5-year . 


average of 646,000 bu. The commercial apple 
crop is estimated at 88,000 bbls. against 30,000 
bbls. last year. Pears are rated at 58% with a 
crop of 28,000 bu. against 12,000 bu. last year. 
Peaches are estimated at 45% and a crop of 
50,000 bu., against 6v00 bu. last year.—A. E. 
Anderson. ¢ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


August 1.—Commercial apples in New Hamp- 
shire are forecast at 188,000 bbis. compared 
with 205,000 bbls. harvested last year and 233,- 
000 bbls. the 5-year average. The total crop, 
at 924,000 bu., is only slightly less than that 
of last year and the average. McIntosh pros- 
pects are better than last year but less than 
two years ago, while Baldwins promise the 
lightest crop in the past three years. Pros- 
pects for most of the other varieties are lower 
than last year. Damage from scab and _ in- 
sects to the more important varieties has been 
light to average this season. For New England 
the commercial apple crop is forecast at. 1,560,- 
000 bbls. compared with 1,671,000 bbls. indicat- 
ed a month ago, 1,479,000 bbls. harvested in 
1928 and 1,921,000 bbls. the 5-year avearge.— 
Cc. D. Stevens. 

NEW JERSEY 


August 1—Dry weather has caused a further 
decline in the condition of apples during July. 
Winter varieties are extremely light in most 
sections. Fair crop of early varieties. August 
1, 1929, condition, 48%, as compared with 59% 
in 1928 and the 10-year average, 1918-27, of 
64%. Total production in 1929 is forecast at 
2,346,000 bu., as compared with 3,290,000 bu. in 
1928 and 2,934,000 bu. for the 5-year average, 
1923-27. Commercial production: August 1 esti- 
mate, 537,000 bbis.; 1928, 746,000 bblis.; 5- 
year average, 1923-27, 649,000 bbIs. The August 
1, 1929, forecast of the peach crop is 2,525, 
bu., as compared with 1,625,000 bu. in 1928 and 
2 437,000 for the 5-year average, 1923-27. Con- 
dition on August 1, 1929, 74%; 1928, 51%; 10 
year average, 191827, 66%. Pear condition 
shows 46%, with an estimated crop of 383,000 
bu. for this year, compared with 502,000 bu. 
in 1928, when condition showed 59% at _this 
time. Average crop for 5-year period, 1923-27, 
573,000 bu. Average condition on August 1 for 
10-year period, 1918-27, 58%. The forecast for 
grapes is 2659 tons, as compared with 2822 
tons in 1928 and 2427 tons for the 5-year aver- 
1923-27. Condition on August 1, 1929, 
On the same date last year, 87%, and 
for the 10-year average, 1918-27, 81%.—U. S. 


Crop Report. 
NEW MEXICO 


August 12.—On the whole, the fruit crop in 
the southern part of the State is very good. 
In the lower Rio Grande, particularly in the 
Mesilla Valley, which is irrigated from the 
Elephant Butte dam, there is an excellent crop. 
I do not know when there has been such a large 
crop of fruit of all kinds, including the sweet 
cherries and Japanese plums which usually fail 
when other varieties succeed in this district. 

Growers are in the midst of shipping the 
Bartlett pear. As soon as the Bartlett pear 
crop is gone, the shipping of Jonathan apples 
will start, about August 20. Elberta and J. H. 
Hale peaches are being shipped now. Contracts 
are now being made by fruit growers for the 
winter apple crop. In the other southern ir- 
rigated valleys, the shipping of these fruits is 
also going on, although in some the crop is not 
as large as in the Mesilla Valley. In _ the 
northern part of the State the crop is. not as 
good as usual. There the same varieties that 
are now being shipped from the southern part 
are not as far advanced, on account of the 
higher, altitudes of the agricultural localities, 
—Fabian Garcia. 


NEW YORK 


August 8—That the prospects for a large 
apple crop are not of the best can be seen from 
the present State forecast of about 18,860,000 
bu. compared with 21,900,000 bu. last year and 
a 5-year average of ~ 26,695,000 bu. It seems 
probable that the carlot shipping areas of the 
State will ship 11,000 te 12,000 cars, compared 
with 13,648 shipped last season, providing the 
same proportion of the total crop is shipped by 
rail as from the last crop. The most striking 
feature is that Baldwins, the major variety, 
is the best since 1926, while Greening is rela- 
tively poor. Extremely dry weather in the 
Hudson Valley, and moderately dry weather in 
western New York, has hetped to hold scab in 
check, but it obtained such a thorough foothold 
during the wet spring that conditions are not 
good. Aphis has been reported as very pre- 
valent in western New York. The early apples 
which are beginning to ripen in the Hudson 
Valley are smal! in size. Should dry weather 
continue, this will be a serious factor in reduc- 
ing yield. In western New York the aphis dam- 
age will have a bad effect on size and quality 
where the infections are general. It is prob- 
able that, should the right amount of rainfall 
come, size of fruits would increase so that the 
final outturn might overrun present estimates. 
On the other hand, either excessive rainfall or 


extremely dry weather could easily cut the 
yield below present prospects. The following 
figures, expressed as per cent of a normal or 


full crop, are reports as to the condition of the 
commercial crop on August 1 


1929 1928 1927 1926 
All varieties eer a | oo lh 
Various Varieties— 
ee. eee re. 65 45 77 


. 
a) 
Wealthy .... 56 63 48 74 






Baldwin .... 49 30 44 65 
Greening 3 52 24 76 
SS as éacecee ae 33 49 33. 
eae 38 23 44 44 


Ben Davis 42 ee ee ee 

In our local markets, good packs of summer 
and fall apples are selling from $1.75 to $2.50 
per bushel. 


Pear production will be light this year. It is 
now forecast at about 1,069,000 bu. compared 


with 1,800,000 bu. last year and the past 5-year 

®average of 2,021,000 bu. Canners are paying 
from 4 to 4% cents per pound in western New 
York for good canning stock. Clapp’s Favorite, 
which are now coming on the market, are sell- 
ing locally and in New York City at from $2 to 
$3 per bushel for a good grade. 

Peach production promises to be considerably 
lighter than last year and lighter than average, 
1,747,000 bu. this year, 2,400,000 bu. last year 
and 1,848,000 bu. for the 5-year average. 

Grape production promises to be better than 
average, althouch below that of last year. From 
the present condition the crop is forecast at 76,- 
000 tons. Last year about 85,470 tons were 
produced. During the past five years the av- 
erage production has been about 70.412 tons.— 
bes D. Van Buren and State Agricultural Sta- 
Isticlan, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
August 1—Apple crop very short this year, 
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but outturn fairly well anticipated a month 
ago. Many commercial orchards producing only 
a small per cent of a crop. Late spring condi- 
tions largely responsible for the shortage. The 
Peach crop has decidedly declined during the 
month of July, not from the point of production 
but from salability. Crop has turned out to 
be wormy. The commercial crop is most all 
harvested. Pears promise a crop of 169,000 
bu., a8 compared with 234,000 bu. in 1928 and 
173,000 bu. fer the 5-year average, 1923-27. 
August 1 conditions were: 1929, 43%; 1928, 
60%; 10-year average, 1918-27, 46%. The grape 
crop is largely limited to the Muscadine. The 
condition report on August 1 estimated the crop 
at 73%, as compared with 82% in 1928 and a 
10-year average, 1918-27, of 78%. The fore- 
cast on August 1 was for a crop of 5382 tons. 
In 1928, 6000 tons were harvested, and the 5- 
year average, 1923-27, was 5871 tons.—U. S. 
Crop Report, 


OHIO 


August 1—The apple crop is considerably be- 
low that of last year, as well as below the 5- 
year average. Total production for 1929 is fore- 
cast at 2,730,000 bu., as compared with 5,880,000 
bu. in 1928 and a 5-year average, 1923-27, of 
8,509,000 bu. Condition as reported on August 
1, 1929, is 21%, as compared with 42% at the 
Same time last year and 47% for the 10-year 


average, 1918-27. Commercial production is 
forecast at 273,000 bbls. In 1928, 549,000 bbls. 
were harvested. The average production for 


the 5-year period, 1923-27, was 790,000 bbls. 
Prospects for peaches are not greatly different 
from July 1. The forecast for August 1, 1929, 
was for 584,000 bu. The 1928 crop was con- 
siderably in excess of this, 1,742,000 bu. being 
harvested. The 5-year average, 1923-27, was 
1,346,000 bu. Condition report on August 1, 
1929, was for 21% of a crop, as compared with 
63% on the same date last year, and 42% for 
the 10-year average, 1918-27, Many report that 
peaches are rotting on the trees and are drop- 
ping. The crop is very light in the important 
commercial peach area of north-central 
Central and southern Ohio have relatively much 
better crop prospects this year than does north- 
ern Ohio. Spring frosts and freezes have re- 
sulted in a very light pear crop, the forecast 
being for 140,000 bu., or 24% of a crop. Ip 
1928 the condition on August 1 was 65%, with 
a crop of 395.000 bu. The 5-year average pro- 
duction, 1923-27, was 338,000 bu. The 10-year 
average condition, 1918-27, was 49%. Reports 
from. all parts of the State indicate that grapes 
are rotting badly. If this condition continues, 
crop will be much lightér than now expected, 
17,150 tons, or 49%. Condition on August 1, 
1928, was 82%, with a crop of 28,700 tons, 
while the 10-year average condition, 1918-27, 
was 73% and the 5-vear average production, 
1923-27, 20,521 tons.—U. S. Crop Report. 


OKLAHOMA 


August 13.—We have had better than an aver- 
age peach crop this year, in fact, the crop was 
good in all parts of the State except in a por- 
tion of the northeastern part. The main peach 
season is just about finished. Taken as a 
whole, we have above an average apple crop. 
The grape season is on at present but the 
quality is not extra. There has not been a very 
heavy set and because of wet cool weather 
there has been an unusual amount of black 
rot. There are only a very few pears orchards, 
but the crop is unusually heavy. The plum 
crop is better than the average.—D. C, Mooring. 


OREGON 


August 14—Fruit crop conditions are at the 

present time as follows: Apples, 6,093,000 bu. 
estimated total production, of which about 4,- 
200,000 bu. are commercial. This compares with 
4,800,000 bu. commercial crop in 1928, Pears, 
2,090,000 bu., as compared with 2,700,000 bu. 
last year. Peaches, 208,000 bu., as compared 
with, 292,000 bu. last year. Grapes, a crop of 
Minor importance in Oregon, are predicted at 
slightly less than 2000 tons, compared with 
slightly more than 2000 in 1928. 
_ Prunes, for Oregon and Clarke county, Wash- 
ington, combined, the latest estimates ahout 
27,500 tons of dried prunes. This is consider- 
ably in excess of the extreme short crop of 
1928 of 2750 tons. It is also materially above 
the average production for this same territory. 
The eastern Oregon fresh prune shipping dis- 
tricts are expecting a crop slightly less than 
their 20,000-ton crop of 1928, but are expecting 
much better prices, due to the shortage of 
competing fresh fruit. 

Size and quality of all fruits are exceptionally 
good this year and barring accident between 
now and harvest, the quality and grade will be 
considerably above the average—O, L. Long. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


_ August 10.—There has been a general decline 
in the condition of all fruits, except grapes. 
Apples are showing considerable injury from 
scab, aphis and russeting. A great many grow- 
ers report that both apples and peaches con- 
tinue to drop heavily, which has been the case 
throughout the growing season. However, the 
decline in prospects in commercial orchards in 
the Cumberland-Shenandoah region has been rel- 
atively light. The commercial crop of peaches 
should begin to move during the week of the 
26th, and the August first forecast indicates 
that production will be even lighter than the 
July first report, which showed a decided de- 
cline over last year’s production. The August 
first report for apples also indicates a lowering 
of the previous month’s estimate, due to con- 
tinned dropping of the fruit.—George A. Stuart. 


RHODE ISLAND 
August 9.—The extreme drought of nearly 
two months’ duration is beginning to take its 


toll among the orchards in the State. July’s 
outlook was that this State would have a crop 
of apples slightly in excess of 1928 if the sea- 
son were favorable. Since that time a large 
volume of the fruit has begun toe drop and 
those apple men whose orchards are located on 
soil that has a tendency to dry out readily are 
becoming very discouraged. The supply of early 
apples arriving in the markets is considerably 
less than last’ year and the quality is only fair. 
I believe that it would not be stretching the 
truth too much to state that the condition of 
fruit is not more than 50% of normal.—M. H. 
Brightman, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


August 17—The apple crop in this State this 
year is about 75% of a normal crop. However, 
the apple crop in this State amounts to very 
little, since we have only a few commercial 
orchards, The Stark’s Delicious variety will be 
rine this year the first week in September. The 
codling moth is very little in evidence this year 
in contrast with the previous three or four 
years, when the infestation was heavy. The 


Ohio. . 


picked and shipped, and 


peach 
Musser, 


grapes 


crop has been 
are about over.—A, M. 


TENNESSEE 


August 10.—The apple 
not more than 50% of a crop. 
fruit is of fair quality. Some orchards give 
indications of producing higher quality fruit 
than average, while most of the orchards have 
suffered rather severely from attacks of scab 
and blotch. Bitter rot is showing up to a cer- 
tain extent in some middle and west Tennessee 
orchards but the growers believe that thorough 


crop is rather light, 
At present the 


summer spraying with Bordeaux will keep it 
under fairly good control. The crop gives 
promise of ripening rather early. This will 


make it rather difficult to secure the best color 
and finish on the fruit. The pear crop is rather 
light, due to a severe attack of blossom blight, 
but the fruit that will be harvested will be of 
very good quality. Some sections of Tennessee 
are suffering from drought which will adversely 
affect the crop unless rains fall in the near fu- 
ture.—E. M, Prather, 


TEXAS 
August 1—The total apple crop is estimated 
at 268,000 bu., as compared with 216,000 bu. 


in 1928 and a 5-year average, 1924-27, of 282,000 


bu. The condition report on August 1, 1929, 
was 60%, as compared with 42% at the same 
time last year, and 55% for the 10-year aver- 
age, 1918-27. The 1929 peach crop is forecast 
at 2,118,000 bu. In 1928, 1,612,000 bu. were 
harvested, and the 5-year average, 1923-27, 
amounted to 1,692,000 bu. Conditions as of 
August 1 were: 1929, 69%: 1928, 52%; 10-year 
average, 1918-27, 51%. The early crop of 
peaches turned out better than was expected, 


but in many localities the peaches now on the 
trees are poor because of the dry weather. The 
pear crop will be larger than last year, the 
estimate being for 505,000 bu., as against 3%),- 
000 bu. wh 1928. The 5-year average, 1923-27, 
was 427,000 bu. Condition on August 1, 72% 
in 1929, 45% in 1928 and 59% for the 10-year 
average, 1918-27 Grape production is forecast 
at 1529 tons, or 78%. In 1928 there were har- 
vested 1440 tons of grapes, or 69%. The 5-year 
average, 1923-27, was 1176 tons, and the 10- 
year average condition, 1918-27, was 71%.— 
U. S. Crop Report. 


UTAH 


August 1—Condition of apples below that of 
@ month ago. Crop had a poor start, being 
affected by late frosts and drought. Condition 
August 1, 1929, 60%; 1928S, 81%; 10-year aver- 
age, 1918-27, 76%. Total crop: 1929 estimate, 






660,000 bu.; 1928, 880,000 bu.; 5-year average, 
1923-27, 899,000 bu. Commercial crop: 1929 


estimate, 141,000 bbis.: 1928S, 190,000 bbls.; 5- 
year average, 1923-27, 198,000 bbls. The peach 
crop had a poor start, being affected by late 
frosts and by drought. Condition worse than a 
month ago. The estimated crop for 1929 is 
510,000 bu., as compared with 612,000 bu. in 
1928 and a 5-year average, 1923-27, of 553,000 
bu. Condition on August 1, 1929, 62%, as 
compared with 81% on the same date last year 
and 68% for the 10-year average, 1918-27. Pears 
are considerably better than apples in principal 
pear county, namely, Utah county. Frost dam- 
age was probably not so severe on the Provo 
Bench in Utah county, where a good part of the 
pear crop is located, as it was in other parts 
of Utah county and in the other fruit areas. A 
crop of 83,000 bu. (76%) is estimated for 1929. 





In 1928 a crop of 87,000 bu. (78%) was har- 
vested, and the 5-year average, 1923-27, was 
60,000 bu. The 10-year average condition, 1918- 
27, was 75%. The condition of grapes on 
August 1, 1929. is given as 88%, as compared 
with 89% in 1928 and a 10-year average, 1$18- 
27, of 90%. The forecast on August 1, 1929, 


was for a crop of 1422 tons, as compared with 
1520 tons in 1928 and a 5-year average, 1923-27, 
of 1062 tons.—U. S. Crop Report. 


VERMONT 


August 7.—Very fine crop of apples in nearly 
all commercial orchards. MelIntosh, the leading 


variety, is particularly heavy. Serious hail 
damage in some plantings. The crop is prob- 
ably one-third larger than in 1928. Very com- 


plete dusting and spraying program carried out 
in all Vermont erechards of size.—E. H. West. 

August 15—The outlook for a good apple crop 
materially improved during the last month. Re- 
ports from nearly all portions of, the State, 
especially the commercial growers, indicate a 
large set of fine quality fruit. 

Scab has not been serious this year. It is 
believed that the spring spore discharge took 
place before the foliage was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be exposed. Most of the disposal 
came before the buds were opened enough to 
expose the tiny leaves. 

There is scarcely any codling moth injury, 
but there is a small amount of curculio sting. 
The curculio is becoming more serious each 
year in Vermont. Growers who applied the 7 
and the 17-day spray following the calyx, con- 
trolled this pest very well. 

Drougpt as yet has not limited the growth 
of apples. The large amount of sunshine has 
already started the color on the fruit. 

Generally speaking, the crop in the State is 
of good size and very fair quality and promises 


an excellent harvest. The largest setting is 
on McIntosh and Delicious, with a fair crop 
on Spys, Greenings, Fameuse and Tolman.— 
M. B. Cummings. 

August 14—Most growers in this section 
(Grand Isle) report a fair crop of apples, not 
a heavy crop but a larger one than the 1928 
crop. McIntosh and Wealthy have set well. 
Spy and Rhode Island Greening are light. In 
orchards that have been sprayed five or six 
times, there is little scab and insect injury, 
much less than a year ago. The fruit is siz- 
ing up well in spite of dry conditions. Hail 
has hit some orchards in this section. The 


weather of July an@ August has been good for 
fruit growth. Growers have just finished 
thinning. Most growers thin the Wealthy and 
some co over the McIntosh, removing the poor 
fruit and lightening up heavy clusters to get 
good size. The local cherry crop has been 
heavy this season but not of sufficient commer- 
cial quantity to ship. They are sold locally.— 
Karl D. Webber. 


VIRGINIA ) 


August 12—Fruit prospects declined slightly 
during July. There is very little change in the 
apple forecast, but the production of peaches 
will not be as great as. has been expected, due 
to damage from the oriental peach moth and 
to the smaller size of the fruit. The _ tota? 
apple production is estimated to be 12,974.000 
bu., against 16,100,000 bu. last year. The 
estimated total reach production is 1.004.000 
bu. as against 880,000 bu. in 1928.—Henry M. 
Taylor. 
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WASHINGTON 

August 10.—We have no later authentic re- 
port than that of July 1, although various in- 
dividual reports have been given which show a 
decided decrease over the report given by the 
growers from which the July 1 estimate was 
made. The apple crop estimate shows about 
28,350,000 bu. as against 33,500,000 bu. in 1928, 
which makes the present estimate compare very 
closely with the five-year average, including 
1923 to 1927, which shows 28,785,000 by.— 
George E. Harter, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


August 1.—All fruit crops with the exception 
of grapes, have suffered from lack of rain and 
this condition is affecting the size and quality 
of the fruit. The condition of apples is 6% 
below the 10-year average, being placed at 38% 
and indicating a crop of 6,004,000 bu. as com- 
pared with 8,750,000 bu. harvested in 1928 and 
7,076,000 bu. for the 5-year average production. 
The forecast for the peach crop of 581,000 bu. 
compares with $10,000.bu. in 1928 and 566,000 
bu. for the 5-year average. The indicated pear 
production of 43,000 bu. compares with a crop 
of 63,000 bu. in 1928 and 54,000 bu. for the 
5-year average production. The grape fore- 
east of 988 tons compares with 1422 tons in 
1928 and 1161 tons for the 5-year average.— 
Barnard Gibbs, 


WISCONSIN 


July 29.—Wisconsin will have a fair fruit 
crop according to reports of some of the lead- 
ing fruit growers. 

G. J. Telfer, president of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society, writes as follows: ‘‘The 
cherry crop was about the same as in 1928 here 


in Green Bay. Prospects for apples are good. 
Our crop will be at least 50¢% heavier than 
last year. Dudley, Snow, Northwestern Green- 


McIntosh are ex 
There have been few insects 
this year but there is a little scab on apples. 
Several growers have had a little trouble with 
raspberry diseases and insects.”’ 

J. J. McKenna of Gays Mills, manager of the 
Kickapoo Development Company, states that the 


ing, Delicions, Wealthy and 


ceptionally heavy. 


prospects for apples are good. Wealthy, Snow 
and McIntosh are showing up best. Diseases 
and insects have not been very bad but there 
has been some hail injury and a little fire 
blight. 

Fred Sacia of Galesville, one of the largest 
orchardmen of the western part of the State, 
says that prospects for apples will be fair. 


Farm orchards generally are bearing but a small 
crop of scabby apples. The commercial orchards 
that were sprayed thoroughly with a regular 
spray program gre bearing a fair crop of clean 
apples. McIntosh, Jonathan and King Davis are 
absolutely clean. Delicious, Wealthy and other 
varieties show a little scab. There has been 
a little hail damage. There has been plenty of 


moisture so apples are running to good size. 
Insects were late and did but little damage. 
Something hit the Whitney crab which looks 


like curculio. It is quite apparent that the 
only scab infection this year came about April 
25. Our 10-acre plot of Greenings blossomed 
but did not set. Delicious is our best crop. 
We have between 2000 and 3000 trees bearing, 
some with a full load. 

Ralph Irwin, large apple grower at Lan- 
easter, reports: ‘‘The apple crop is fair in our 
section. The June drop was less than usual. 
We have the heaviest set of McIntosh we have 
ever had. MeIntosh, Wealthy and Tolman 
Sweet are showing up the best. This is an ‘off 
year’ for Greenings and Snows. Scab is much 
worse this year than the average but not so 
bad as in 1927. Curcnlio always does damage 
and buffalo tree hoppers are becoming worse. 


Owing to the heavy scab infection in farm 
orchards, the local market will be much bet- 
ter than usual.”’ 

A. K. Bassett of Baraboo states that in his 
section there is about 30% of a full crop. 
Wealthy and Northwestern Greening seem to 
stand the frost the best. Bsects and diseases 


are not very bad this year. There was a heavy 
frost on May 19 in the Baraboo section which 
got a great many of the best varieties. 

Paul Grant of Menomonie, writes as follows: 
“We will have between 30 and 35 carloads of 
apples this year. We understand that the crop 


in farm orchards is light. Wealthy, McIntosh 
and Greening are equally good. Duchess are 
not as heavy as usual but we do not have 


many of them. Fire blight has been rather bad 
starting from blossom infection. Our fruit is 
perfectly clean and of good size. There is no 
scab on foliage or fruit.”’ 

Mr. Grant practices a very thorough system 
of spraying which probably accounts. for_ the 
fact that his fruit is perfectly clean.—H. J. 
Rahmlow, . 


Fresh Peaches to Be 
Available Throughout Year 
XPERIMENTS are under way which 

may revolutionize the peach industry 
in Georgia, taking “between 3000 and 

5000 cars of peaches off thesmarket dur- 





ing the rush season and making them 
available to customers throughout thie 
entire year. 

These experiments have been under 


way for some time, with the co-operation 
of the Georgia State Bureau of Markets, 
the United States Bureau of Markets, 
the A. B. & C. Railway, and the Georgia 
Manufacturers’ Association, but will be 
tried out now on a large scale at the 
canning plant of Hill Brothers in Wood- 
bury. 

The plan is to peel the peaches and 
pack them with sugar in special fiber con- 
tainers. These are hermetically sealed 
and then placed in cold storage. From 
six to eight peaches are placed in each 
carton. 

On a small scale, the peaches have kept 
for months in good condition. Now 
10,000 cartons of the peaches will be put 
up in this manner at the cannery, and if 
this experiment is as successful, it is be- 
lieved that most of the crop can he saved 
until fall and winter, when it will bring 


fancy prices —J. H. Reed. 
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“The Rod that Budded.’” Edward Trei- 

chel, East Berlin, Conn., after using an 

applewood stake as a dibble when plant- 

ing gladiolas, left the stake in the ground 

at the end of a row, where it took root, 

grew, and now measures nearly 10 feet in 
height. 























in the Marshall orchards, Fitchburg, Mass., the soft varieties are carefully picked 
into pails and lifted, not poured, into the orchard carriers. This extreme care is can be made to travel up a steep hill, whether it wants to or not. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
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THAT °SHE @AMERA SEES 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE will pay Five Dollars for the 
photo selected each month as the PRIZE PHOTO, and will pay One Dollar 
each for other photos not receiving the prize money but which we are able 
to use. Send your photo, illustrating anything of interest to the fruit grower, 
with a short item telling the FACTS about the picture. Address photos to the 
Editor. If not suitable for our use, your photo will be returned 
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When eight-year-old Richard Rarig, in his 


1 father’s orchard, Catawissa, Pa., has fin- 


This beautiful float was the contribution of Lancaster County (Pa.) Fruit Growers’ 
Association to the bi-centennial celebration of the founding of Lancaster 200 
years ago. 





reflected in the higher prices received for the fruit. 


Charles L. Frank’s grove of grapefruit in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley, Donna, 
Tex., produces this vision of beauty. 
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W. D. Willard, Crystal Highland Orchard, Beulah, Mich., finds that his spray rig 


ished his job of grafting he can expect, 
within a few years, to pick large red 
apples from the Newfane grafts he is set- 
ting. The use of para'ffin wax and the 
Merribrooke melter help to insure a suc— 
cessful job. (Prize photo.) 
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Mrs. E. M. Conley sends this photo of a dinner and entertainment given at the Exeter, Calif., grape packing house, by and 


for the grape packers at the close of the grape 





season. 


